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[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
OSAGE ORANGE HEDGING. 

In the first place it is far better to plant seed 
grown in the North, as the hedge is much easi- 
er kept in shape afterwards, and the plants are 
more inclined to be shrubby than from seed 
grown in Texas. The seed should be well fro- 
zen during winter; and, if not frozen, should 
be placed in a basket or sack that will allow 
the water to run out. Pour warm water on 
them until they begin to burst open, when a 
piece of good, fresh land, well prepared by very 
deep plowing and a thorough harrowing, should 
be ready for them. Drill one bushel per acre, 
in rows eighteen inches apart. Cultivate with 
shovel-plow and hoe, and never allow them to 
get filthy. In the fall, cover them with straw so 
as to prevent winter-killing; and in spring — 
about the first of May —take them up, cut off 
tops pretty close, and plant immediately where 
you want the hedge to stand. During the fol 
lowing summer, cultivate with plow and hoe, 
and do not prune them afterwards until they 
are four years old, when, early 1 spring, you 
can cut them about two-thirds off, and let them 
lop over on each other at an angle of about 
forty-five degrees. Then you have a fence that 
no animal will attempt to go through. 

The place where the hedgeisto grow, should be 
plowed one rod in width, bringing the middle 
furrow just where the hedge is to stand ; then 
harrow well and plow back again, filling up the 
furrow, and harrow again. Next, set your 
stakes, run a deep furrow, and in it set your 
plants, twelve inches apart, against the land. 
side of the furrow. Cover up, so the tops can 
just be seen. I have five miles of hedge on my 
farm, and think I know how to manage it. 

Christian Co., Jil. Exurs Davipson. 

cid Lis SR RE aes as 
STOCK AND FENCES. 

Eps. Rurat Woruip: In a former issue of 
your paper I find an article beaded, “Should 
Hogs Run at Large?” I have been for a con- 
siderable time of the writer’s opinion, and be- 
lieve that there is, in general, more lost than 
made by letting hogs run at large; and there- 
fore heartily second the concluding lines of his 
article, in reference to having laws for Missouri 
similar to those of Illinois and other States. 

In prairie countries and about towns, there is 
very often more destroyed by hogs than half 
their worth in the neighborhood. The fences 
are not always in the best of order. A hog dis- 
covering a weak place, and once getting in 
through the fence, is very hard to be kept out 
ever afterwards, and especially so if they find 
anything suitable to eat within. To some hogs, 
even a good plank fence is little hindrance. I 
have known them (after they had got in before) 
to break pine planks piece by piece with their 
teeth until they got through. I would even go 
a step further and propose the keeping of all 
stock in tight enclosures, and do away with the 
necessity of fencing cultivated land altogether. 
This would be a saving ot a great deal of money 
and labor and would be a benefit to both rich 
and poor. 

The wealthy farmer, asa general thing, keeps 
his stock in pasture and so receives no benefit 
from any outside pasturivg, and is at the same 
time exposed to the danger of any unruly, fence- 
breaking and fence-jumping stock, that may 
chance to be in his neighborhood. As for the 





poor man and new beginner, fencing is a great 
drawback, and one of the greatest obstacles in 
bis way to farming. 
owner of many head of stock and could a great 


deal easier make a fence around a piece of land th 
_ will soften the grain but little. 


suflicient to keep his stock, than around that 


which he intends to farm: and, as in many, 
cases, the new beginner can’t afford more than | 


one or two cows and a few pigs, how much 
easier it would be to make a little pen for the 
pigs and even tie his cows out by means of ropes, 
than to fence against the encroachment of all 
his neigbbors’ stock. The money he is now 
obliged to use for the purpose of fencing would, 
in many places, more than buy the land. 

Where are the advocates who so boldly ad- 
vanced the idea of this system first through 
your paper last year? Have they gone to sleep? 

St. Louis Co., Mo. MupsI.u. 

— —-+ee-— 
FROM CANADA WEST. 

My Dear Rurat: LI have some notion of 
moving to Missouri this fall. The winters here 
are too long. I don’t expect we will begin to 
plow for ten days yet; snow along the fence 
sides two feet deep. 

I am getting 70 or 80 first-class Cotswold ewes 
and a few bucks, 3 Berkshire sows and 2 boars, 
out from England, to be here in June next. I 
would take a good part of my sheep and Berk- 
shires along with me. I wish, if you can spare 
time, you would tell me which is the best part 
of Missouri for me to raise such stock; I have 
an idea that Southern Missouri would prove 
most suitable. A great many Canadians are 
going over to you in Missouri. I expect to 
see you at the St. Louis Fair next fall. My 
sheep are doing well—lots of fine lambs. 

Atha, April 13th. Ww. Mitter, Jr. 

Remarks—For stock growers, Southern Mis- 
souri is almosta paradise. But little if any feed 
is required for cattle, horses, sheep or swine.— 
Land can be bought from one to ten dollars per 
acre. The land is well watered. Butler, Rip 
ley, and other adjoining counties, can feed 
millions of cattle the year round, without a 


mouthful of hay or grain, 
+7-ee-  -- 


Feeding Whole Grain to Cattle. 

Tt is an expensive system of management to 
feed whole grain to any kind of animals. All 
kinds of cereal grain are provided with a tough 
bull or skin, which the digestive powers of most 
animals will! not dissolve ; consequently, if the 
skin is not broken before the grain enters the 
stomach, the kernels will usually pass off with 
the droppings, without affording the animals 
that swallowed the grain any more nourishment 
than fragments of wood of equal size. 

During the month of August last, the writer 
procured a quantity of horse-manure for top- 
dressing strawberry plants, and in a few days 
after the mulch was spread around the plants, 
the broken kernels of oats vegetated, so that the 
entire surface of the ground appeared as green 
as a lawn. 

This fact showed conclusively that much of 
the grain bad never afforded the avimals that 
swallowed it any nourishment at all. 

Young horses having sound and sharp teeth, 
will sometimes crush every kernel. But old 
horses, with poor teeth, will frequently swallow 
half their mess of oats without breaking the skin 
of the kernels. 

When mills are at a distance and people will 
persist in feeding whole grain, it will always be 
found advantageous to soak the grain at least 
twenty-four hours before feeding it. 

Suppose, for example, a teamster is accus- 








tomed to feed a team eight quarts of Indian corn 
and oats, at each feeding, say three times a day. 


He is very seldom the; 


Let the grain be put in a pail and covered with 
warm water every time the team is fed. This 
plan would require three pails when‘a team jg 
fed three timesdaily. Warm water is far better 
than cold water, as cold water, in cold weather, 
Teamsters may 
rest assured that it will pay well for all trouble 
to soak all grain before feeding it—New York 
Times. 
——->oom - 
Texas Cattle Disease in Texas. 

The Texas Farmer makes the following state. 
ments, which go to show that the disease in 
question is little else than an acclimating fever 
asitexistsin Texas: We have taken some paing 
to ascertain the facts in reference to Texas cat- 
tle at home. The native cattle are invariably 
healthy. They are subject to no such disease, 
and scarcely ever die from disease. No prevail- 
ing disease has ever prevailed among cattle in 
theState. Northern cattle driven here are sub- 
ject to adisease called Spanish Fever, the symp- 
toms of which are precisely similar to those of 
the disease now prevailing North. Very few 
recover from it. At least nine-tenths of all the 
cattle imported from the North die. Cattle im- 
ported in the fall are liable to the disease the 
following summer. The calves of such cattle, 
though calved in the North, do not generally 
take the disease, and most of them live and do 
well, and are never liable to the disease. Cattle 
of the same kind and driven from the same lat- 
itude with us east of the Mississippi, are not 
subject to the disease. We have no doubt but 
this is the same disease prevailing North. The 
symptoms are precisely the same, and the same 
fatality attends it. We have always supposed 
it was produced by the climate, and not by con- 
tact with Texas cattle. We have imported 
several animals from the North, all of which 
have died, and some of them never had access 
to Texas cattle, or the pastures on which they 
fed. 

Horses imported from the North are liable, 
though not to the same extent, to an acclimation 
fever, called Spanish Fever. They do not gener- 
ally die. Hogs imported from the North thrive 
and do well, and are subject to no disease. The 
disease in its severity and fatality is confined to 
cattle. These facts may throw some light on 
the subject. : 

Remarks—Admitting all that the Texas Far- 
mer Claims, it is no argument whatever as favor- 
ing the importation of Texas cattle to the North. 
The question has long been settled that Texas 
cattle not only havea disease, but that they also 
transmit the same to all cattle feeding on the 
same pastures, and that it generally proves fatal, 
not to Texas, but to Northern stock. ‘Self- 
preservation is the first law of Nature.” There 
is, therefore, no injustice in excluding the Texas 
cattle during such portions of the year, when 
their introduction would prove certain destruc: 
tion to our stock. If the true cause of the dis- 
ease is discovered, we may hope to find the 
remedy also. If acclimation is the cause—let 
it be gradual. 


<--> 


FENCE POSTS. 

The decay of fence posts begin at their e0- 
trance into the ground. It is found by exper! 
ence that leached or unleached ashes, placed 
around the collar of the post, preserve it many 
years longer than it would otherwise last. 

The only effectual remedy against the decay 
of fence posts, 1s to set a kind of timber that 
has never been known to rot. The red cedar 
approximates nearer to this than any other na 
tive American wood, but grows slow, and a0 
adequate supply is not existing; and to make 
plantations to raise the timber of sufficient 812¢ 
for posts, would delay the supply too long for 
this fast-age, 
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Tyrolese Larch, will have posts in ten or twelve 
years from p'anting, from eight to twelve inches 
in diameter, more durable than the red cedar. 
Indeed, travellers and historians assure us that 
there has not been found a rotten stick of this 
timber under any circumstances, although it 
has undergone the most severe tests: in one case 
of six hundred years, and in another, athousand, 
on the European continent. It grows rapidly 
on any—except wet—soils, and 18 a self-fertilizer, 
greatly enriching the soil where it grows.— Ex. 





Hogs Running at Large. 

Eps. Rurat Wortp: I have read, with pleas- 
ure and interest, a letter from “B.,”’ Leesville, 
Mo., concerning the running at large of hogs, 
published in the Rural World of the 17th inst. 

Let us by all means get up some concert of 
action, and make an effort to have a law pro- 
hibiting that most intolerable nuisance—neigh- 
bors hogs in our wheat and corn fields and 
meadows. 

[ have had some very dear experience now 
for six months— ever since I’ve been in the 
State—as the former owner of my farm allowed 
privileges to his crops that I believe won’t pay; 
and so encouraged all the hogs in the town to 
make it a business to intrude. 

I have been obliged, at very great. expense, 
to make my entire enclosure of 137 acres per- 
fectly hog proof; or rather snout proof: and as 
“B.” says, for what purpose? I must either 
support all the hogs of the town (one-half mile 
distant), or expend an amount to fence them 
out that is equivalent to it. 

Let us know what action is necessary, if any, 
on the part of farmers, to have a law that will 
relieve us from the annoyance of hogs running 
at large. Peninsuxar, Utica, No. 


a+ 


From Callaway County, Missouri. 
Eps. Rurat Wortp: I[ have recently become 
a subscriber for your valuable paper, and prize 


itvery highly. Iam a young man just starting 
in life; and, as some of my neighbors say, am 
“always ready totake hold of any new idea that 
presents itself.” Well, I am, if I see anything 
to be made by it. I live on the prairie in Cal- 
laway, one of the best counties in the State.— 
We have a fine stock country, and some of the 
best stock in the State—indeed, in any State; 
for stock raisers come from Kentucky to Calla- 
way to buy cattle. Last week one of the calves 
of Mr. H. Larimore’s, ‘“‘Basil Duke,’’ was sold 
toa Kentuckian for the reduced sum of fifteen 
hundred dollars—and we have many more like 
him. We regard hay as our best crop—corn 
crops are too uncertain; so is wheat—although 
wheat in the timbered land looks well: but, 
prairie, as a general thing, won’t bring wheat. 
Last June I broke ten acres prairie, intending 
to put it in wheat in the fall. I broke deep 
following my sod plow with a common two- 
horse plow, throwing a heavy sub-soil on the 
top of the sod. In September, I drilled the 
wheat; it came up and looked well, but the 
winter has thrown it all out. I also broke fif- 
teen acres fallow land, with three horses toa 
small plow, turning about ten inches of sod 
with a heavy crop of weeds; following this 
with two horses to a small bull-tongue; running, 
in all, about fifteen inches; drilled the wheat 
on this—but it has met the same fate as the 
other. We depend on hay as a staple for feed- 
ing stock, Jos. W. Sawer. 
Callaway Co., Mo., April 11th. 








' From Piatre Crry, Mo.—Weather splendid; soil 
Mm fine condition for plowing; corn planting will begin 
immediately here; early sowed winter wheat good. 


, My Uncle’s System of Economical 
Farming. 

Your correspondent, ‘‘F. G.,”’ has been giving 
| to your readers an account of the great farming 
qualities of his uncle, D. A. Hawn, of Stark, but 
I think most of your readers will agree with me 
in saying that my uncle’s system, if not superior, 
is at least more easily understood; it certainly is 
often tried, and generally with the same results, 
My uncle, like most farmers in this neighbor- 
hood, is engaged to a considerable extent in the 
dairy business. He generally keeps about fifteen 
cows—of the far-famed breed known ae ‘‘Scrub.”’ 
From some unexplained reason they don’t look 
quite so well lately ; their hair stands on end too 
much. My uncle believes that something in the 
atmosphere is the cause of it, while others be- 
lieve that if they were fed a little grain every 
day it would have a good effect. He is at pres 
ent milking four cows, three of them are farrow, 
and the other is not quite farrow, nor quite any- 
thing else; in fact, she isa peculiar cow. One 
peculiarity is, that she has been giving milk 
(always of the same quality) for the last twenty 
years; another peculiarity is, thatshe has an iron 
tail. The milk from this peculiar cow does not 
make much butter, neither does it yield a great 
quantity of cheese, but when slightly diluted 
with the milk from the other cows, it sells 
readily at four centsa quart. My uncle, unlike 
Mr. H., does not allow bis meadows to grow up 
in the fall, but lets his cows run on them till 
they seem to wish to run somewhere else. He 
does not think that grass keeps very well under 
the snow, and even if it would keep tolerably 
well, he thinks that it would keep better in 
greenbacks. Like most economical farmers, he 
sells considerable hay every fall, which brings 
in some ready money, and forces him to be a 
little saving of his feed through winter, thus 
showing that he knows the true meaning of the 
word “economy.” Then again, in spring, he 
usually realizes considerable cash from hides. 
It is but justice to say that there is some diversity 
of opinion on the latter point as to its profitable- 
ness. Should any of your readers at any time, 
wish to hear of my economical uncle, such in- 
formation will be most cheerfully given by your 
friend, Jonathan Tite, Hardburg.— Utica Morn- 
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DESPOILING OUR FORESTS. 
Eps. Ruran Worip: Happening to be de- 
tained fora short time at one of the many way- 
side stations of the I. M. R. R., my attention 
was engaged by the numerous wagon loads of 
“‘hoop-poles ” being left for shipment to St. 
Louis. Much has lately been written upon 
the subject of preserving our forests; and it 
appears to me that this cutting out of all the 
young hickory saplings is not the best means 
for effecting this purpose. Men owning farms, 
would find the proper cultivation of their land 
much more remunerative than cutting out all 
the young timber; and I am assured they are 
not cut for the purpose of clearing the land, 
but simply for the profit they bring in the 
market: and, not content with despoiling their 
own wood lands, they cut without regard to 
locality or ownership. These poles are sold by 
the thousand ; and, in order to realize sufficient 
profit on them, they must necessarily be sent 
in large numbers. Now, if all the young Aick- 
ory saplings are to be cut for hoop-poles; and 
the young oaks taken for railroad ties—it surely 
cannot be long before our forests will be en- 
tirely stripped of their young trees, and all 
hopes of a future growth destroyed. 

Why could not these enterprising destroyers 


jdestructive channel for the exercise of their 
| money making propensities? There are plenty 
of sycamore trees, of all sizes, growing in the 
bottoms along our numerous river beds, which 
foster an under-growth of rank vegetation, to 


These trees, if cut down, sawed into proper 
lengths, and headed, would furnish the whole 
barrel, instead of the hoop only. Or, if we must 
have barrel hoops, surely in this age of progress 
and reform, we should be able to discard the 
old-fashioned hickory poles and employ some- 





thing a little more modern in style. Why not 
use tron hoops entirely, at least in tron-raising 
Missouri, where we can certainly obtain enough 
of that metal to furnish good and durable sub- 
stitutes for these unsightly wooden ones? 
“ SYLVANIE. 
BASKET WILLOW CULTURE. 

Eps. Rurat Wortp: I read, with great in- 
terest, the article in a former issue on basket 
willow culture; and, having some experience ; 
and that article being so practically written—I 
should like to have the pleasure of endorsing 
the same. 

There is nothing that a farmer or horticultur- 
ist can raise, that will pay as well as basket 
willow. I hope to see the time when we can 
export, rather than import, an article which we 
can raise Letter and cheaper here than in any 
other part of the world. Men of small means 
and small tracts of land, should make willow 
culture a specialty. The main work is, the peel- 
ing and drying the same, which is all Jight 
work, and can, with ease, be accomplished by 
small boys, girls and old folks. The work is 
done on the first warm days in spring, and is 
in-door as well as out-door work, 

The season for planting has now gone by; but, 
with your permission, I hope to call the atten- 
tion of your readers, and the public in general, 
to this important and paying industrial pursuit. 
The outlay is but small in starting a willowry, 
as cuttings can be had by the quantity, at two 
dollars per thousand. More hereafter. 

G. C. ErsENMAYER. 
och ditectipeinae atleast titi lsigpteale 

STUMP CHINE. 

Cox. Cotman: I find in the columns of your 
paper, that some person, or persons, wish to find 
some means by which a stump—say an oak 
stump, two feet 11 diameter—can be extracted. 
I think I know of such a one; and for the 
information of your readers, and especially Mr. 
J.B. A., [ will state the kind of machine which 
has proved successful on my farm for several 
years. I have pulled stumps over four feet in 
diameter. Itis very simple, but with steam 
enough, it can never fail. This machine is com- 
posed of four parts, viz., one ax, one good pick, 
one spade, and a good, stout man to keep them 

in motion. S. N. J., Ashland, Boone Co., Mo. 








‘ haben 
From Puatre Co., Mo.—Col. Colman: Our wheat 
promises a much better yield than was anticipated a 
month ago—that in drills looking best. An imple- 
ment called the broad-cast seed sower has been intro- 
duced here. What are its advantages over hand sow- 
ing—or the drill? The experience of this season has 
worked a strong pre-possession for the drill, but the 
simplicity, easy draft, effectual and even distribution 
of the grain by this machine, are certainly strong ar- 
guments in its favor. Your paper is becoming more 
generally and favorably known every day. All like 
it; in fact none could, object to it, unless by wishing 
there was more of it. M.J.M..Weston, Mo., Apr. 22. 








P. T., April 16. 





of our embryo forests find some other and less 


poison the atmosphere in the sickly seasons. * 
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How to Grow Carrots. 

Eps. Rurat Worup: In your issue of the 
17th inst., isa communication from “J. S.,” 
Florissant Valley, Mo., headed ‘*Parsvips and 
Mangel Wurzel,” in which he treats of Carrots, 
and not Parsnips and Mangel Wurzels at all. 

I should like to bear further from your cor- 
respondent concerning Mangel Wurzels ; as to 
their cultivation; soil best adapted to their 
growth ; timeof planting, &c., as I wish to grow 
some for winter feeding to stock. PENINSULAR. 
Utica, Mo. 


—— eee — - ~~ 

Cape Girdo Co., Mysoury, April 12, 1869. 
Epytur ov Rurat Wortp, Esqgr.—Deer Sur: 

2 yars ago I invested in pollyticks: U C the 
thing turn’d out “‘dog-ticks.” Well, I’ve serybed 
for your Rural World—gwine back to till the 
veth. Last week I her’n of a farmer who had 
good seed taters; 2 kinds, I’sh and sweet; so 
I goe’d 9 miles, all the way airter me seed ta- 
ters. When I got there, I seen the farmer, and 
says | to him, have you’s good seed taters? 
Says he—best in the World aredy. Says I, I 
want 1 bushel ov each kynd. Well, U C the 
I’sh was just as big as warnuts, an as hard, al- 
must. Says I, 2 little for seed; no says he, 
pick’d out all the eating ones. Says I, guess 
as half-bushel willdo. Now for the sweet tater 
seed: he’d 3 in the half bushel what was nigh 
onto so big as the 4 finger; says he, you’s can 
eat the 3 when you go home—we always pick 
out the eating taters. Well, if this ar rite, I 
want you’s to publish it to—and in the Rural 
World noospaper. So, if the little, hard one’z 
ar so good as the eating one’z for seed, It’! be 


a saven, shure. Very respectfully, A. S. 


PLANT WHEAT EARLY. 

Eps. Rurat Wortp: It has been advised that 
winter-killed wheat be dragged and rolled in 
the spring, to make the roots take a fresh hold 
in the ground and grow. This may be neces- 
sary ina Northern latitude, but the trouble 
may be saved by getting the crop in early— 
not later than the first of September—and al- 
lowing it to get growth and life enough to stand 
the severest winter. 

I send you herewith a sample of my wheat, 
which was sown the last week in August, and 
its growth is certainly testimony enough in fa- 
vor of my theory. Prnrnsunar, Utica, Mo. 








Letter From Henry County, Iowa. 


Cou. Cotman: I read the Rural World, and 
like it very well. AsIsee nothing from this 
part of the country, I will venture a few lines. 

This is pre-eminently a stock growing region 
—corn and hogs rather taking the lead. Most 
vegetables do well. The summers are ordinari- 
ly a little too short and too cool for sweet pota- 
toes—but for cabbage and potatoes, it is just 
suited. The only trouble with the latter being 
the Colorado potato-bug, which, if numerous 
in or near the field the previous year, will des- 
troy the crop entirely. This is only a medium 
wheat growing country. Fall wheat is mostly 
sown on the timber lands, and spring on the 
prairies. Wheat will average nearly as high, 
and flour quite as high, as Chicago or St. Louis 
quotations. This part of the State is very well 
timbered for a prairie country ; and, although 
springs are scarce, good water is found in abun- 
dance on the prairies, at from 10 to 20 feet, and 
in most places in the timber at from 20 to 30 
feet from the surface. It seems to be well adapt- 





ed to dairying; yet cheese factories are scarce ; 
no butter factories at all; but little butter is 
shipped—indeed, not one-half the butter makers, 
who bring butter to this place, know how to 
make a No. Larticle. It is white and crumbly 
in cold, and soft in warm weather—it is gener- 
ally not sent to town until stale. 

If some of the extremes of the thermometer 
since Jan. 1868 would be of any interest, here 
they are: 1868, Jan. 17, 6°; 18, 8°; 30, 13°. 
Feb. 6, 7°; 10, 37°: 21, 5°. July 4, 5,6, iI 
and 13, 100°; 14, 102°; 17, 101°; 28, 100°; 29 
and 30, 101°. Sept. 16, first frost. Dee. 9, 10°; 
10, 8°; 11, 22°; 12, 12°. From this time warm, 
mercury reaching as high as 60° and 65°, until 
Feb. 21, 1869, 0°; 22, 10°; 23, 2°. March 4, 6°; 
6, 8°. Extremes of cold were at 6 o’clock a.M.; 
those of heat at 1 to 2 p..; thermometer 
hanging in the shade of acherry tree. 

J.E.G., Mt. Pleasant, Apr. 12. 


~—----- -~ —~-~--®@@—-. -- -—--—--~ 

From Ashley, Pike Co., Mo. 
Eps. Rurat Worup: Will you please inform me 
who the Bee-man, A. E. T , of Hannibal, Mo., is, as I 
wish to make some inquiries of him in regard to 


Italian bees, and at what rates he will sell his Italian 


hives. By the way, I think A. E. T. has laid him- 
self open (for those so disposed) to joke. He says he 
lost sevenswarms. Ho carried the key—a barrel of 
wine missing, through leakage or some other way, 
so as to make moisture in the room—not taken barrel 
and all out, but must have been drunk inside—and 
leaving his door open so frequently during the cold 
weather no doubt chilled the bees. 

What is the proper time and manner of planting 
the Osage Orange seed. I think this spring of plant- 
ing a fence row with the seed; and, if tuo thick, to 
thin outafterwards. Some 15 years since I sowed the 
seed in Monroe County. I think I soaked them in 
warm water for several days before sowing; yet I al- 
most forget how I did manage them. 

I send you a few lines in regard to the appearances 
in general for the farmer in our county. Farming is 
more backward than last spring. Oats sown and up 
finely—but no corn planted yet, and not much 
ground ready for planting. Ground very wet now 
(April 19) from rains yesterday and this morning.— 
There will be no peaches, I believe; cherries are be- 
ginning to bloom, and so far as examined are alive— 
I have been examining the more tender kinds. The 
strawberry beds look well for the most part. Wilson’s 
Early blackberry killed half way back from tip—Kit- 
tatinny, not at all. Clarke and Philadelphia rasp- 
berries like the Wilson blackberry—but the Doolittle, 
Purple Cane, Miami and Cluster, are all looking 
well and yet had no protection. J.B. P. 


The Apiary. 
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[Written for Colman’s Rural World.} 
Feeding Bees. 

Inthe “Rurel World” of April 17th, I notice, in 
an excellent and timely article upon Bee-keeping, 
one grave error. Mr. Waite tells us that “honey is 
the best bee feed—but the next best thing is rye or 
buckwheat flour.” 

Before there are any blossoms in the spring from 
which bees can gather pollen, rye flour furnishes an 
excellent substitute for the pollen of which bee-bread 
is partially composed. The bees take it eagerly until 
blossoms come, and afterwards on windy days when 
they cannot fly to a distance. But rye meal will not 
keep bees from starving ; nor is it, in any sense, a 
substitute for honey. A colony which has no honey 
in the hive, will never be found carrying in this rye 
meal. If they have honey, they will be eager to rear 
brood, and so carry in the meal to help feed it; while 
a starving colony will die; or if it is warm enough 
to fly out, swarm out and desert their hive in search 
of better quarters. 

Rock candy is an excellent bee food in the winter; 
but at this time of year it answers a better purpose 
dissolved and made into a syrup, by boiling until it 
is about the consistency of honey. I have never 
found any way to feed this to bees so good as Har- 
rison’s kee-feeder: Given in this, there is no possi- 








bility of the food attracting robbers, and nothing ig 
wasted. 

Some hee keepers complain that their bees will not 
take rye meal. If they do not, it is because they 
find natural pollen in blossoms. In some localities, 
Golden Willow, Elm and Soft Maple, bloom almost 
as soon as the bees can fly; while in other places 
there is a week or two, or even more, of warm weath- 
er before any plants afford pollen. There is a differ. 
ence, too, in seasons. Last year, when my bees were 
taken from the cellar, they found and brought back 
pollen from their first flight, and would not touch 
meal. This year, they have carried in large quanti- 
ties of it. One spring, I remember, they carried in 
over one hundred pounds ina day, and the next sea- 
son declined to go near it. The difference is caused, 
no doubt, by the early and late blooming of certain 
trees. Most early blossoms contain little honey. The 
Golden Willow furnishes some, and the Elm is said 
to contain it. All these sources are very uncertain, 
because so much windy, wet weather occurs during 
their bloom. 

All colonies, to be prosperous, should have honey 
enough for themselves and their brood to last them 
until white clover blooms. If their hives do not con- 


tain it, they should be fed either with honey or sugar 
syrup. E. S. Tupper. 





TRANSFERRING BEES. 

Cot. Cotman: In answer to your correspondent, 
Mr. N. M, Smith, of April 17th, 1869, who wishes to 
know how and when to change bees from old log hives 
into new bee-hives—I will state my experience. Hay- 
ing transferred many colonies from old gums and 
common box-hives into movable comb hives, for many 
years, I find this to be the most practicable meth- 
od, viz: Early in the morning—before the bees make 
their exit from the hives—close the entrance to the 
hives that are to be transferred; take one into the 
kitchen or a room of the house; close the doors and 
windows, and, with a hammer or billet of wood, beat 
the hive, to cause acommotion among the bees in- 
side ; who will try to get out, and finding they cannot 
do so, they will at once fill themselves with honey, 
thereby rendering them perfectly docile. Split the 
gum or old hive in the centre, with an ax, and 
sprinkle the bees with alittle sugar, dissolved in wa- 
ter, to keep them from flying to the windows. Don’t 
squeeze them and there will be no danger of getting 
stung. Now, take out the best comb from the centre, 
which should be filled with brood or eggs at this time; 
brush or shake off the bees; lay the comb on a table; 
put a frame on top, and cut the comb so that it will 
fit tight in the frame; now pry the comb in the frame 
with the Tor EDGE uP and it may stick ; if not, fas- 
ten it in with a few slits torn from a cotton rag; now 
put the frame containing the comb in the centre of 
the new hive, first setting the new hive near the old 
one, so that the bees may crawl into it ; this done, 
take out another comb and do as before (only shako 
the bees from the comb into the new hive) until all 
the worker comb is in. Leave out every inch of 
drone comb, and be sure that the combs containing 
brood or eggs, are put in the centre of the hive. By 
this time most all the bees will have gone in the new 
hive; and, if the queen has not been seen during 
the operation, look for her, as she generally stays 
until the last, and, if found, of course put her in the 
hive. Pick up all the bees that may have got be 


smeared with honey and put them in the hive for the 


other bees to lick off. Now procure an assistant to 
help carry the hive to the place where the old one 
stood, and be very careful not to jar the hive in the 
least, or the combs in the frames might get loosened. 
By night the bees will have the combs all fastened, 
and they will soon have all the cotton slits bitten 
off and carried out. Now take another and do as 
before, until all are done. It takes me an hour and 
a half to transfer one stand. April and the early 
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part of May is the best time to transfer bees in this 
vicinity: they can be transferred at any time. 
St. Louis, Mo., April 24, 1869. L. C. Warts. 


-><--o 


Movable Comb Hives. 


“Will you please tell us, through the ‘Rural World, 
what the advantages of Movable Comb Hives are, 
over common hives or gums. I am convinced that 
pees must be kept right, if they are to pay, and am 
willing to go to the trouble and expense in the mat-’ 
ter—but have known so many who changed their 
bees from common hives and lost them, that I am 
slow to make changes. What is the best time to 
change, if I conclude to do it. INQUIRER.” 





AnswER—Bees will store, in my opinion, just as 
much honey in a box hive, old gum, or a bee tree, 
as they will in the very best hive that can be made. 
If a man has a patent hive to sell you, and tells you 
that his frames and traps and honey boxes will in- 
duce bees to work more industriously and give you 
more profit—distrust all his story. Put two swarms 
of equal strength, with good vigorous queens, into an 
old box and a nice hive, side by side, and one will do 
just as well as the other for the first season. The ob- 
ject of the movable comb hives, then, is not to coax 
the bees into good behavior; but to enable the owner 
to secure the surplus honey in good shape without 
destroying or disturbing the bees, and also to give 
him control of the combs, so that he can at all times 
know the exact condition of every colony, and if any- 
thing is wrong with one, apply the proper remedy. 
The movable comb principle gives us this power.-- 
Hives made with each comb on a separate frame, can 
be opened at pleasure. If the hive has too little 
honey, a frame from another that has more may be 
given it. If too much honey is in the middle of the 
hive—where, in the spring, the brood should be—-a 
fullframe may be exchanged for anempty comb from 
theside. In this way, hives may be equalized, and 
all kept thriving. If a hive has no queen, her ab- 
sence is discovered in a movable comb hive by the 
want of brood, and the loss can be remedied in time to 
save the colony. In the common hive we can only 
guess at the trouble, and a remedy is not easily ap- 
plied. With movable comb hives in use, swarming 
may be prevented at pleasure and colonies multiplied 
ina safe and profitable way. 

I know that many forms in which movable comb 
hives are used, are so complicated and expensive as to 
be of little avail; but the principle applied to a plain, 
simple hive, I consider indispensable to a profitable 
management of bees. One can learn more about bees, 
their instincts and wants, in a few weeks’ use of 
these hives, than in a lifetime with bees in hives that 
they can never examine. 

I much prefer a hive nearly square, as best adapt- 
ed to the instincts and habits of the bee. In this 
latitude, I get larger, earlier swarms, and more sur- 
plus honey from bees in hives of 2200 inches capacity, 
about 14 inches high by 12 square inside, than from 
any other size or form—all other things being equal. 
Ithink, for any climate, that is the best form and 
size, 

Abundant room for surplus honey may and should al- 
ways be given at the proper time, but early in the seas- 
oncare must be taken to economize the heat of the hive 
forthe development of brood--and boxes for honey 
aust not be put on. I seldom put any on until the 


fruit trees blossom, and then only one at a time— & 


when the bees occupy that, put on another. 


The best time to transfer bees, comb and all, to 
movable comb hives is, when honey is first gathered 
freely. But if “Inquirer” wants to test hives for 
himself, let him procure hives and put swarms into 
them first. He can then judge of their merits, and 
vii probably decide before another year to transfer 
ill. Directions, by which any one can do this, with- 
out loss or injury to the bees, will be given in a fu- 
‘trenumber of the “Rural World.” 


_ Ghe Poultry Pard. 


oa 


OUR MODE OF SETTING HENS. 

As this is the time of year for this business, I 
think a few hints in regard to setting hens would 
probably be of some use to poultry-raigers. 

Now, you farmers and others who raise poul- 
try, are you still in the same old habit of set- 
ting your hens in the same nests where they 
have been laying, and where other hens are still 
laying? If you are, all I have to say is, aban- 
don that practice for a better one, as I have. 

I will try and tell you what the better prac- 
ticeis. If you have a room about your barn or 
other out-buildings, that you do not use (it need 
not be more than 10 or 12 feet square), it will 
answer all that is required. Nail up some 
shelves around the inside of it, about five feet 
from the floor—they should be twelve inches 
wide, and fastened up strongly. The next thing 
is to make some boxes for nests; they should 
be twelve inches square, and eight or ten inches 
deep. When your hens want to sit, makea 
nest, by filling the boxes one-third full of dry 
dirt, and the rest of the nest may be chaff or 
fine hay, pressed very tightly, so as to keep out 
the cold air. 

In the evening, just at dark, take your nest 
with the eggs in (nine or ten is enough in the 
early spring), and place it on the shelf where 
you wish the hen to sit; then get the hen and 
place her quietly on the nest and leave her; in 
the morning, when she wakes up, she finds her- 
self sitting on a nice nest full of eggs, and is per- 
fectly contented with her lot. 

Ido not know that it is necessary to have dirt 
in the boxes, except early in the spring, when 
the weather is likely to be cold. 

It is important not to have the room too 
light, and not to have the light admitted near 
the ground or floor, as the hens, when they come 
off to feed, will see the chickens outside; and 
in trying to get out, will forget about their nests 
till the eggs may be chilled. Feed and water 
should be kept in the room, and also a box-full 
of dry dirt, or something of the kind, for them to 
dust themselves in. 

Our setting-house, as we call it, is built on 
the ground, and is about fourteen feet long, 
eight feet wide, and eight feet high, with a win- 
dow facing the South, four feet square; this 
window is not glass, but is slatted, to admit air 
and make it more healthy for the hens. We 
have not lost as many eggs in the five years 
which it has been in operation, as we did in one 
before we built it; for the simple reason, the 
laying hens cannot get in to disturb the sitters 
and break the eggs, by two or three hens sitting 


on one nest. You may say the sitting hens will 
et two or three on a nest, but we have not found 
it so; for there is a nest for each hen, and she 
will find it.—Practical Farmer. 


How to Keep Eccs ror a Year.—Take per- 
fectly fresh and sound eggs and then pure water. 
For every three gallons of water put in one piat 
of fresh slacked lime, and of common salt one- 
half pint. Mix well and let the barrel be halt 
full of this liquor; then, with a dish, let down 
the fresh eggs into it, tipping the dish after it 
fills with water, so that they may roll out with- 
out cracking the shell; for if the shell should be 





Horse Department. 
HORSE GOSSIP. 

Not a day passes that one does not witness 
acts of cruelty to horses that should be atoned 
for, by the punishment of the inhuman and 
stupid perpetrators. This wickedness comes 
principally from the ignorance of drivers. They 
beat and maltreat their teams in order to pun- 
ish them for what they deem bad bebavior on 
purpose, when in fact the bad behavior is all 
on the side of the driver. The case is seldom 
to be found where a horse does wrong from a 
desire for evil doing. Those who use their 
heels, do so to defend themselves against what 
they think will hurt or trouble them, and this 
fear is caused by improper treatment when first 
handled. Sometimes a colt inherits from ite 
dam a vicious disposition ; but this can be cor- 
rected without trouble, by any one who under- 
stands the nature and capacity of these animals. 

Generally horses do right as far as they know, 
and when one does wrong, it is in consequence 
of improper handling at some previous time. 
There is no business so general as driving horses; 
all classes of our people practice it in some sort 
of a vehicle—either the light, fancy wagon, or 
the heavier one for farming—and yet, not one 
in a thousand knows the first lessons in teach- 
ing a horse to do properly the work he is called 
upon to perform. Any one can hold the reins, 
and some skill is required to handle an improp- 
erly trained horse in a way that accidents may 
be avoided. This is about all that the jockeys 
of this day and generation understand. They 
can manage unsafe and spoiled horses a little 
better than most other people ; but, as regards the 
training and education of a horse, they are as 
ignorant, generally, as any other class of drivers. 
In fact, their trade seems to require ill treat- 
ment of horses ; for ifa horse is gentle and quiet, 
the whip must be frequently applied, in stable 
as well as out, to produce a lively appearance, 
which is sure to increase the chances of sale. 
But the cruelty we speak of more particularly, 
is that practiced by the licensed teamster and 
driver of a licensed business. It is practiced 
every day by car drivers, draymen and wagoners, 
in an outrageous manner. Fools are cheap, 
and it does seem that the corporations in onr 
large cities, who use a great many horses, are 
governed entirely by the price, in the selection 
of the things employed to hold the lines of the 
horses they use. A remedy should be applied 
by the city authorities to protect the poor ani- 
mals the Creator made for our service; and 
not a single one should be licensed to drive who 
cannot produce a certificate from a proper per- 
son that he understands the business. A school 
to train drivers and educate horsemen could be 
opened for that purpose, and those who choose 


the profession of drivers of horses in the cities, 
ought to be required to school themselves for 
that purpose. 

Men competent to instruct others in the art 
of managing horses properly, often try to get a 
school for that purpose, and I know of no other 
way to bring about a reform from the wicked 
cruelty practiced upon horses by the ignorant, 
than for the city authorities to refuse license to 
every applicant who drives, or employs drivers, 
that cannot show the proper qualification for 








Brighton, Iowa. E. S; Tupper. 


cracked, the egg will spoil.— Zz. 


the purpose. GossIPPER. 
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pe CHAPTER ON PRUNING. 

There are many persons who do not seem to 
have any distinct idea of the object of pruning 
a tree. They seem to suppose that trees should 
be pruned every year, and at some leisure time 
in the spring set in with ax and saw and cut in- 
discriminately a branch here and another there; 
and we have not unfrequently seen an entire tier 
of the lower branches removed from every tree 
in the orchard, after the trees had attained to 
full one-third or one-half their natural size, thus 
doing a degree of violence to the trees, by entirely 
destroying the balance between the roots and 
the branches, that time can hardly ever repair. 

There is another class of cultivators who err 
as greatly on the other side, and seldom prune 
at all; some believing that nature requires no 
aid in this respect, and others neglect it because 
they do not know how and when pruning should 
be done. Very little pruning is required for 
most kinds of standard fruit trees, except the 
removal of a few buds and branches when the 
trees are young. But with trees cultivated as 
dwarfs, the case is somewhat different. In that 
case, the different character of the two plants 
brought into union by budding or grafting is to 
be considered, and in order to keep the body 
and branches of the tree within proper limits 
and to establish and maintain the most desirable 
form to the top, and to insure the best and most 
perfect fruit, as well as to regulate the quantity 
according to the capacity of the tree to mature, 
some care and skill are required in pruning. 

The object of the following engravings is to 
illustrate and explain the management of trees 
of this kind, particularly the dwarf pear. 

The proper age for setting the dwarf pear in 
the orchard or garden is when it has made two 
seasons’ growth from the bud. The first year’s 
growth seldom produces more than a single 
stem like Fig. 1. It is presumed that the nur- 
seryman will cut it back to about 
one foot in height, in order to 
cause the tree to branch low. 
(See Fig. 1.) All the buds from 
the ground up to the height of six 
inches should be rubbed off, and 
such others left above as will be 
required to form a handsome, 
well balanced head. At this 
stage of the growth of the tree, 
the most vigorous currents of sap 
will be to the centra] branches, 





Fig. 1. 
and here the process of training should begin by 
cutting or pinching off the main stem and lead- 
ing branches, as often as it is necessary to check 


to the lower branches, and secure a somewhat 
pyramidal form to the tree. By neglecting it 
at this stage of the growth, and even on to a 
second and third year after, we have seen many 
thrifty trees nearly ruined. For if these over- 
grown side branches are neglected for a year or 
two, they will run up long and slender, leaving 
the branches below them weak, and the tree all 
out of due proportion; and when these branches 
have been neglected through a second years’ 
growth, it will be difficult for any subsequent 
pruning to repair the evil and establish a well 
balanced tree. But if the summer pinching is 
attended to, keeping all the strongest growing 
branches checked, the weaker ones will acquire 
strength, and a well balanced symmetrical head 
will be formed, leaving but little to be done at 
the time of spring pruning. 





Fig. 2. 

Fig. 2, represents the tree after the first and 
second years’ growth, from the time of trans- 
planting. The spring pruning consists in again 
cutting off tne leader, and shortening the side 
branches as indicated by the cross marks in the 


eut. If any branch takes too much of an up- 
ward tendency, to give the desired form, the 
evil is easily remedied by pinching the end of 
the shoot just beyond a bud upon the upper side; 
or if the growth is too upright, shorten the 
branch, leaving a prominent bud for the con- 
tinuation of the shoot on the under side. A 
little attention, subsequently, will be required 
to check the growth of any of the shoots that 
may have a tendency to supersede the one that 
requires encouraging. By the same means side 
branches from any of the prominent limbs may 
be made to shoot so as to repair any defects or 
lean places that may occur in the growth. 

Fig. 3, represents a tree in its third and fourth 
years, and the cross marks will indicate the pru- 
ning required, and the proper form the tree 
should maintain. 

The tree may now be permitted to bear a dozen 
or two specimens of fruit, more or less, accord- 
ing to the strength and vigor indicated by the 
growth. Without a well trenched and well 
manured soil, the tendency of dwarf trees is to 
produce a superabundance of fruit spurs and to 
over-bear, at the expense of the wood-producing 
force. When the natural equilibrium between 
the wood and fruit-producing forces is thus de- 
stroyed, the fruit, from excessive bearing, be- 





the undue growth, to give additional strength 





Fig. 3. 





declines and finally dies. All this, on a well 
prepared soil, may be remedied by proper care 
and training. When a superabundance of fruit 
spurs appear, they should be removed and the 
tree allowed to bear no more fruit than it can 
ripen well, and at the same time makea healthy 
growth of branches. One of the most fatal and 
common errors in the cultivation of this kind of 
fruit arises from the reluctance on the part of 
the proprietor to thin the fruit to the standard 
of thecapacity ofthe treeto perfect. Ifan undue 
quantity of fruit is allowed to hang on the tree, 
it will be of small and inferior quality, and fre- 
quently almost worthless, at the same time 
nearly destroying the tree ; whereas, if the num- 
ber had been reduced one-half, the remainder 
would prove of large and of superior quality, 
insuring the future growth of the tree, and an 
annual increasing product of excellent fruit. 

In the subsequent treatment of the tree, be- 
sides thinning the fruit with an unsparing hand, ac- 
cording to the vigor of the tree ( because the tendency 
of nature in every department is towards over 
productiveness), care should be taken to thin out 
any excess of branches that tend to crowd each 
other and prevent the healthy development of 
LEAVES, which are the organs of life and the 
sources whence the richness and the perfection 
of the fruit is derived. 


PRUNING OTHER KINDS OF FRUIT TREES. | 
Other fruit trees require more or less pruning 


according to the natural habit of the particular 
kind. The cherry, for instance, can be but little 
improved by pruning. In many portions of the 
West, the cherry tree is not altogether at home. 
Owing to their luxuriant growth and the sudden 
alternations from heat to cold, the body on the 
South-easterly side frequently becomes diseased. 
As a remedy for this evil, the tree at one year 
old in the nursery should be cut back to one 
foot in height in order to cause it to branch out 
as near the ground as possible. Any leading 





comes of inferior quality, and the tree gradually 








branches that have a tendency in their over 
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growth to rob any of the lower branches, should 
be checked in their growth by pinching off the 
Jeading buds. This, and the removal of any 
interfering branches, while the tree is young, is 
generally all the pruning this kind of tree re- 
quires. 

Similar treatment is required for standard 
pears, with, perhaps, a little more care in remov- 
ing interfering branches so as to secure a free 
open head. 

In regard to apples we also advocate such a 
course Of treatment, and particularly for the 
prairie districts, as will secure a-low head :— 
First, in order to avoid as much as possible the 
effect of heavy prevailing winds; and, second, 
to protect from the scalding effects of the sun 
upon the stem, which cause the destruction of 
many trees. From low-headed trees, the fruit 
can be more easily gathered without bruising, 
and with less labor. With low-headed trees, too, 
grass and weeds are Jess liable to grow, and the 
ground will remain more mellow and moist.— 
The same rule of early pruning, if applied to 
establish a free, open head, will leave little to 
be done in the way of pruning after the tree 
comes into bearing. 

— 0 +e-____-__-- 
THE CURCULIO. 

We find that the question of “Novice” (see 
page 134 of this volume) as to whether the Car- 
culio is single or double-brooded, is quite satis- 
factorily answered in the able report of our 
State Entomologist, and for the benefit of our 
readers we quote sundry passages : 

1—That Plum Curculios are a most unmiti- 
gated nuisance, and, though most beautiful ob- 
jects under the microscope, the fruit-growers of 
the United States, if they had their own way 
about the matter, would wish them swept from 
ofthe face of the earth, at the risk even of inter- 
fering with the ‘‘Harmony of Nature.” 

2—That they are more numerous in timbered 
regions than on the prairie. 

3—That they can fly and do fly during the heat 
of the day, and that cotton bandages around the 
tank, and all like contrivances to prevent their 
ascending the trees, are worse than useless, and 
aresult only of ignorance of their economy. 

4—That by its punctures it eauses the dreaded 
peach-rot to spread, whenever that disease is 
prevalent, though it cannot possibly be the first 
cause of the disease. The peach-rot is now 
pretty generally acknowledged to be a conta 
gious disease of a fungoid nature, and I believe 
that the spores of this fungus, “a million of 
which might be put upon the point of a stick 
whittled down to nothing,” attach themselves 
more readily to fruit which has the skin abraded, 
aud from which the gum issues, than to whole 
orunpunetured fruit. With this belief I made 

some effort to procure, for the benefit of my 
readers, a synopsis of the growth of this fungus; 
but, alas! I find that nothing but confusion ex- 
ists with regard to it. Upon applying to my 
friend, Dr. T. C. Hilgard, of St. Louis—a recog- 
ned authority on such subjects—he furnished 
ne with the article which may be found in the 

Jnrnal of Agriculture of January 16th, 1869. I 

Nost respectfully declined publishing it in these 

hages, knowing that the reader would not be 

likely to understand what was either too pro- 








fond or too befogged for my own comprehen- 
Sion, and those who require a synopsis of this 
lngus, are referred to that article. Verily, we 
must conclude that peach-rot is not yet much 
tnderstood, if a more clear exposition of it can- 
dot be given ! 

°—That they prefersmooth-skinned to rough- 
‘kinned fruit. 


other varieties of the Chickasaw plum have been 
almost entirely exempt from their attacks, and 
that in the Columbia plum the young larve are 
usually ‘drowned out” before maturing. 

7—That they deposit and mature alike in 
nectarines, plums, apricots, cherries and peaches; 
in black kuot on plum trees; and in some kinds 
of apples, pears and quinces; and, according to 
Dr. Hull, they also deposit but do not mawre 
in strawberries, gooseberries, grapes, and in the 
vigorous shoots of the peach tree. 

8—That it is their normal habit to transform 
underground, though some few undergo their 
transformations in the fruit. 

9--That the cherry, when infested, remains 
on the tree, with the exception of the English 
Morello, which matures and then separates 
from the stem; but that all other fruits, when 
containing larvae, usually fall to the ground. 
In the larger fruits four or five larve may some- 
times be found in a single specimen, and | have 
taken five full grown larvee from a peach that 
had evidently fallen and laid on the ground for 
over a week, 

10—That the greater portion of them pass the 
winter in the perfect beetle state, under the old 
bark of both forest and fruit trees, under shin- 
gles, logs, and in rubbish of all kinds, and espec- 
ially in the underbrush of the woods. 

11--That they are always most numerous in 
the early part of the season on the outside of 
those orchards that are surrounded with timber, 
and that they frequently shelter in apple trees 
and other trees before the stone fruit forms. 

12—That a certain portion of them also pass 
the winter underground, both in the larva and 
pupa states, at a depth, frequently of from 2 to 
3 feet. 

13—That those which hybernate as beetles, 
begin to leave their winter quarters and to enter 
our orchards, throughout central Missouri, dur- 
ing the first days of May, and commence to 
puncture the fruit about the middle of the same 
month—a little earlier or later according to the 
season—the fruit of the peach being at the time 
about the size of a small marble. 

14—Tbatthose which hybernate underground 
continue to develop and to issue from the earth 
during the whole month of May. 

15—That both males and females puncture 
the fruit for food, by gouging bemispherical holes, 
but that the female alone makes the well-known 
crescent-shaped mark asa nidus for her egg. 

16—That the egg is deposited in the following 
manner, the whole process requiring about five 
minutes: Having taken a strong hold on the 
fruit, the female makes a minute cut with 
the jaws, which are at the end of her snout, 
just through the skin of the fruit, and then 
runs the snout under the skin to the depth 
of 1-16th of an inch, and moves it back and 
forth until the cavity is large enough to receive 
the egg it is to retain. She next changes her 
position, and drops an egg into the mouth of the 
cut; then, veering round again, she pushes it 
by means of her snout to the end of the passage, 
and afterwards cuts the crescent in front of the 
hole so as to undermine the egg and leave it in 
a sort of flap; her object apparently being to 
deaden this flap so as to prevent the growing 
fruit from crushing the egg, though Dr. Hull 
informs me that he has repeatedly removed the 
insect as soon as the egg was deposited and be- 
fore the flap was made, and the egg hatched and 
the young penetrated the fruit in every instance. 

17—That the egg is oval, of a pearl-white 
color, large enough to be seen with the naked 
eye, requires a temperature of at least 70° Fahr. 
to hatch it, and may be crushed with the finger- 
nail without injuring the fruit. 

18—That the stock of eggs of the female con- 
sist of from 50 to 100; that she deposits from 
5 to 10 a day, her activity varying with the 
tem perature. 

19— That the last of those curculios which 
hybernated in the imperfect state under-ground, 





‘~That up to the present time the Miner and 


have not finished depositing till the end of Juue 


and beginning of July, or about the time that 
the new brood developed from the first laid eggs 
of the season are beginning to issue from the 
ground; and that we thus have them in the 
month of June in every conceivable state of 
existence, from the egg to the perfect insect. 

20—That the period of egg depositing thus 
extends over more than two months. 

21—That all eggs deposited before the first of 
July generally develop and produce Curculios 
the same season, which issue from the ground 
during July, August and September, and hyber- 
nate in the perfect state. 

22—That most of those which hatch after the 
first of July, either fail to hatch, or the young 
larvee die soon after hatching, owing perhaps to 
the more ripe and juicy state of the fruit, being 
less congenial to them; and that what few do 
mature, which hatch after this date, undergo 
their transformations more slowly than the rest, 
and pass the winter in the ground. 

23—That the perfect Curculio while in the 
ground is soft and of a uniform red color, and 
that it remains in this state an indefinite period, 
dependant on the weather, usually preferring to 
issue after a warm rain. 

24—That in a stiff clay soil a severe drouth 
will kill many of them while in this last named 
condition, and that larve contained in stone 
fruits that fall upon naked plowed ground where 
the sun can strike them, generally die. 

ArtiFici1AL Remepres.—Of the hundreds of 
patent nostrums, and of the dozens of washes 
and solutions that have been recommended as 
Curculio preventives or destroyers, there is 
scarcely one which is worth the time required 
to speak of it. Air-slacked lime thrown on the 
trees after the fruit is formed, is effectual in a 
certain measure, for though it does not deter the 
female from depositing her eggs, yet so long as 
the weather is wet, its caustic properties seem 
to be imparted to the water and enter the cavity 
and destroy the egg. But it has no good effect 
in dry weather. An article went the rounds of 
the papers last summer, to the effect that Mr. 
P. E. Rust, of Covington, Ky., bad tried burning 
tobacco stems with perfect success! But a letter 
of inquiry which I addressed to that gentleman 
was never answered, although it contained the 
requisite 3-cent postage stamp—and the tobacco 
remedy may be placed by the side of the gas-tar 
and coal-tar remedies, which have proved utterly 
useless. After all, as Dr. Hull suggests, the 
successes, so reported, of these remedies, take 
their origin from insufficient experiment, by 
persons who are little aware of the casualties to 
which the Curculio is subject, and who, if they 
happen to get fruit after applying some particu- 
lar mixture, immediately jump to the conclusion 
that it was on account of such mixture. 

It may therefore be laid down as a maxim, 
that the only effectual and scientific mode of 
fighting the Curculio, aside from that of picking 
up the fallen fruit, is by taking advantage of its 
peculiar instinct, which on approach of danger 
prompts it to fall; or in other words to catch it 
by jarring thetree. The most effectual method 
of doing this on a large scale is by means of Dr. 
Hull’s ‘‘Curculio catcher.” 

To run this machine successfully, three things 
are necessary: Ist, that the land be decently 
clean, and not overgrown with rank weeds; 2d, 
that the orchard be sufficiently large to pay the 
interest on the prime cost of the machine—about 
$30; 3d, that the trees have a clean trunk of 
some three or four feet. I find various modifi- 
cations of this machine, both in our own State 
and in Southern Illinois, and in some instances 
they have been abandoned entirely on account 
of the injury caused to the trees fromthe re- 
peated blows given to the trunk. In small or- 
chards it will be found most profitable to drive 
a spike into the trunk of each tree and touse two 
sheets stretched on frames, which can both be 
dragged or carried, and placed in position by 
one man, while a second person gently taps the 





iron spike with amallet. Tobring the Curculio 
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down, it requires a light, sudden tap which jars, 
rather than a blow which shakes, and if the 
frames are each made so as to fold in the middle, 
it will facilitate disposing of those which fall 
upon it. 

In conclusion, the intelligent fruit-grower can 
draw many a lesson from this account of the 
Curculio—already somewhat lengthy. Thus 
in planting a new orchard with timber surround- 
ing, the less valuable varieties should be planted 
on the outside, and as the little rascals congre- 
gate on them from the neighboring woods in the 
early part of the season, they should be fought 
persistently. It will also pay to thin out all 
fruit that is known to contain grubs, and that is 
within easy reach; while, wherever it is practi- 
cable, all rubbish and under-brush should be 
burnt duringithe winter, whereby many, yes very 
many of them will be destroyed in their winter 
quarters. As a proof of the value of this meas- 
ure when it is feasible, I will state that while 
the peach crop of Southern Illinois was almost 
an entire failure in 1868, Messrs. Knowles & Co., 
who have 70 acres of peach orchard 1} miles 
N. W. of Makanda, shipped over 9000 boxes. 
Though they had a few hogs in the orchard, 
there were not enough to do any material good, 
and they think they owe their crop to the fact 
of having cleared and burnt 100 acres surround- 
ing the orchard, in the early spring of that year; 
for in 1867 the Curculios had been very bad 
with them. Judge Kimble, who lives 4 miles 
N. E. of Cobden, also had a good crop free from 
their marks, which he attributes to having burnt 
around the orchard in the spring of the year. 





How can violets be had in bloom in winter 
without agreenhouse? There is nothing easier. 
Cover the bed, which must be in a sheltered, 
sunny place, with a frame in early autumn; 
keep out the frost by straw-mats and shutters ; 
give light and sun every day when the ther- 
mometer is above freezing in the sun; and you 
may gather plenty of violets every day from 
November to May. The single varieties are the 
best for forcing, and the most fragrant, but do 
not sell so well in the market. The Czar and 
Giant are splendid single varieties, dark-blue, 
very fragrant, long stemmed, and with flowers 
often an inch in diameter.—Journal of Horticul- 
ture. 
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Frou Buurrton, Mo.—Editor Rural World: Can 
you, or any of your subscribers, inform me whether the 
pear can be successfully grown upon the Prickly Ash? 
as Tam about to clear some land upon which are 
many of those trees that might be put to good use in 
that way, if practicable. There are also Juneberry 
trees thereon. Upon both of theseI have seen accounts 
that pears succeeded well. 

Shall I enter the potato arena? as it is a matter of 
great importance in these times when that production 
sells for 75 cents per bushel up to $1 per pound.— 
That any one plan is the best in all cases, or with all 
varieties, and in every season, is simply ridiculous. 
Here are a few instances where the whole and large 
potatoes were not required. Some years ago we planted 
tubers from the size of a musket-ball to that of a 
hickory nut. They were well tended; and when the 
crop was gathered, it was a fair yield, and as large on 
an average as weever grew. Last summer I took cut- 
tings from the tops of a few Early Goodrich, struck 
roots on them and then planted. When my others were 
gathered, these were yet green; but the ground being 
needed, they were dug up and had tubers the size of 
hulled walnuts, and a pretty fair yield; showing that 
there is in reality no necessity for a potato at the bot- 
tom, if you can only get a plantstarted. This spring 
my Early Goodrich’s have sprouted so much that some 
of the sprouts have been planted independent of the 
tubers, the result of which you will learn in good time. 

S. Mriuer, April 16. 


_Duawers to Correspondents, _ 


Eps. Rurat Wortp: Is the Angers Quince stock 
the best to dwarfpears on? What price per hundred 
~-or how can they be raised? I want to grow three 
or four hundred dwarf pear trees. M. D. H. 

Remarxs—The Angers Quince is the best stock for 
dwarf pears. They can be got at most nurseries at 











Overstocking the Fruit Market. 
The small fruit growers of New Jersey, al- 
though having the promise, from present ap- 
pearances, of a bountiful crop of strawberries, 
raspberries and blackberries, do not feel very 
sanguine in regard to the profitableness of small 
fruit cultivation ; their impression being, that 
the market will be overstocked, and that, as a 
consequence, remunerative prices cannot be ob- 
tained. This is only what was to have been 
anticipated. It is but afew years, since the 
special adaptation of the soil and climate of 
New Jersey to small fruit culture, became gen- 
erally known. No sooner was the fact widely 
announced, than thousands of persons, eager to 
reap a portion of the rich harvest which had 
been so easily gathered by a few enterprising 
pioneers, rushed into the field, each confident 
of being able to realize a fortune in a season or 
two. What added to the excitement and de- 
lusion, was the publication and wide dissemi- 
nation of several attractively written books, the 
authors of which, without that scrupulous re- 
gard for the truth which should characterize 
volumes intended for general public benefit— 
drew grossly exaggerated pictures, thereby mis- 
leading a great many credulous persons. 

Our horticultural friends in New Jersey have 
at length been awakened to the fact, that small 
fruit growing is nothing more nor less than a 
legitimate business; which, if properly followed, 
will always yield fair, remunerative returns. In 
exceptional cases it may take a speculative form, 
but the plain truth of the matter is: that, like 
farmers, fruit growers must content themselves 
with moderate profits. 

The idea of overstocking the market, is a very 
absurd one—at least with the present quantity 
ofsmall fruits grown. The people of the United 
States have not yet been fully educated in regard 
to the healthfulness of fruit diet. Ten times 
greater quantity of fruit is consumed to day by 
the people of large cities, than was the case 
ten years ago; and this consumption will in- 
crease in precise ratio with the price at which 
fruit can be obtained. So soon as the masses 
of the people are satisfied that fruit is cheaper 
than meat, so soon will they use it as habitu- 
ally asthey nowdo meat. But, that point has 
not yet been reached, although we are gradual- 
ly approximating to it. Small fruit growers 
must abandon the idea that a fortune is to be 
made from a single acre, or from ten acres. They 
must content themselves with such profits as 
are made by cultivators of general farm crops. 
They must bring to bear upon their cultivation, 
all the latest appliances and discoveries of art 
and science. When this is accomplished, they 
will be certain to find a ready market for all 
they can produce, and secure prices which—if 
not equal to the almost fabulous ones from time 
to time reported in the newspapers—will at least 
enable them to rea‘izea fair living profit, which 


is all they can reasonably expect.—Journal of 
the Farm. 
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Remedy for Striped-Bug. 
N. J. Cotman, Esa.: Plant a few kernels of 
buckwheat in each hill of cucumbers or melons, 
and striped-bugs will not trouble the vines. 








Premium for First Strawberries, 
We willsend a copy of Conman’s Rurat Wor tp Free 
for one year to each of the first three shippers of Straw- 
berries the present season, of one gallon or over, to 
our Fruit Commission House, from any State; anda 


copy free to the first shipper from Missouri. 
COLMAN & SANDERS, 
Fruit Commission House, 612 North Fifth St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
Hi. M. V., of St. Joseph, Mo., writes, that 
they “have an excellent country for almost al] 
kinds of fruit. Apples do finely, bear early and 
abundantly ; and the fruit is large, and of most 
excellent quality. The varieties cultivated are 
Early Harvest, Sweet Bough, Summer Queen, 
Red Astrachan, Fameuse, Maiden’s Blush, Fall 
Wine, Rome Beauty, Rambo, Fall Pippin, Ort- 
ley, Rawles’ Janet, Winesap, New York Pip. 
pin, White Winter Pearmain, Swaarand Smith’s 
Cider. Pear trees are hardy, grow well, bear 
early, and the fruit is large, and of fine quality; 
but, in some instances, the trees blight badly. 
Peaches generally do well; but the trees are 
likely to be winter-killed. Sweet cherries do 
not succeed here; the Early Richmond and 
other acid varieties do well. Grapes have never 
failed. We can raise such grapes as the Con- 
cord, Hartford, Virginia. Seedling, Delaware, 
and Diana, without failure. We are trying 
many varieties. Grapes are being largely planted 
here; and, if they continue to do as well as they 
have for the last few years, wine-making will 
be one of the leading interests of the State. The 
wine made here is of excellent quality, and finds 
a ready market. A hundred thousand grape 
vines are now growing in the vicinity of St. 
Joseph, and the number will be greatly increased 
this spring.”—Exz. 
——_—______+ e 
PEACHES FOR CENTRAL ILLiNo1s.—Mr. Benton, 
of Quincy, gives the Journal of Agriculture the 
following list, which ripens in succession for 
market. Those marked with a single star are 
commended specially; those with a double star, 
still more highly: *Troth’s Early Red, red; 
Honest John (Yellow), yellow; **Crawford’s 
Early, yellow; ** Yellow Rareripe, yellow; **0ld 
Mixon Free, red; *Reeves’ Favorite, yellow; 
* Jacques’ Rareripe, yellow ; *President, white; 
**Late Admirable, white or green; *Beer’s 
Late Melocoton, yellow; **Stump the World, 
red; *Crawford’s Late, yellow; **Old Mixon 
Cling, red; **Philadelphia, yellow; *Ward’s 
Late Free, red; **Scott’s Nonpareil, yellow; 
*Heath Free, white; *Gaskill’s Late, white; 
*Smock Free, yellow; *Beer’s Smock, yellow; 
**Allen’s Late October, white ; *Heath Cling, 
white; Molden’s White, white. 








H. C. B. writes, ‘‘I have five varieties of 
plum—Orleans, Jefferson, Prince’s Imperial 
Gage, Duane’s Purple, and Coe’s Golden Drop. 
Last spring, I prepared a wash by placing two 
gallons of coal-tar from the gas-works in a cask 
containing forty (40) gallons, and filling with 
water; and with this I sprinkled my plum trees 
with a ‘hydropult’ at short intervals, until the 
pit became hard. I had a good crop of plums. 
A black Tartarian cherry tree, which stood near 
at hand, was also sprinkled; and I had a fine 
crop Of fruit on it. Will you call attention to 
this mode of repelling the Curculio, and 98 
those who try it to report ?””—-Journal of Hort. 


From Sr. Francois Co., Mo.—Col. N. J. Clee: 
AsI understand one of the grand objects of the vane 
World” is t@ disseminate practical knowledge, I 
to give my experience in using hog’s liver to prevent 
the rabbits from barking young trees. The rabbits 
being very numerous in this vicinity, and having ® 
large number of young trees, I proceeded to rub them 
early in the winter with hog’s liver, leaving tw thrifty 
young peach trees not rubbed; the result was, 60 
they literally eat up the two trees left for them, but 
did not touch another tree. This process of “greasi ‘ 
was repeated three times during the winter; b¥ 











from $1 to $2 per $100. 





Jackson Co., Mo. D. S. Dean. 


whether the second and third greasings were neces- 
sary or not, I do not know. A, W. Keita: 
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The Vineyard. 


LO eo 


Essay, Read at the Grape Growers’ 
Meeting at Peoria. 
BY G. C. EISENMAYER, MASCOUTAH, ILLS. 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN: It seems that 
ough has been said on grape culture; enough essays 
written, and books enough printed, and to say any 
gore would be a useless effort. Still there is room 
jor discussion; and from year to year, there are new 
ideas developed and new improvements made, There 
are only a few outlines to be laid down as general 
principles. In grape culture, the great secret of suc- 
cess depends, in a great measure, on the locality, se- 
jetion of kinds of grapes, and the exactness and 
industry of the grape culturist. The old adage, “Plow 
thorough and deep while sluggards sleep, and you will 
have corn to sell and to keep,” applies better in grape 
alture than in any other avocation. 

We know of but few varieties that can be recom- 
mended for general cultivation. The Catawba has 
lost its pre-eminence, by its being too subject to de- 
filiation before the grapes are ripe, and to mildew and 
wt. The Concord is at present the grape for the mil- 
lion, but we must have a better grape than it is, be- 
cause it cannot, under all circumstances, be recom- 
mended. It is deficient in saccharine properties, by 
10 to 15 degrees on the scale, according to season and 
locality. Norton’s Virginia cannot be well recommen- 
ded for a northern latitude, neither will it do well on 
the Islands of Lake Erie, nor on the Lake Shore. It 
isreaching its northern limit about this region (Peoria) 
ofeountry. Herbemont, Lincoln, Elsinburg, and a 
few others, are evidently best adapted to a dry south- 
em climate, and reach their northern latitude about 
Alton. Taylor’s Bullitt is not a prolific bearer, as a 
general and almost universal experience teaches us to 
our sorrow. I did, however, see it produce an abun- 
dant crop last year, on a place in Clinton county, on 
theslope of an Indian mound. Should the same vines 
bear as abundant crop this year, then I will send some 
of the soil to Champaign and Washington for a closer 
examination and analysis. That splendid little grape 
called Delaware, will only do well in a few peculiar lo- 
cilities. Diana partakes of the same nature and dis- 
eases as the Catawba. Hence our valuable varieties 
arenarrowed down to but a few kinds of grapes. How- 
ever, I should have mentioned Hartford Prolific as 
one of our hardy and early valuable table grapes. Of 
the Ives we know too little as yet. It is believed to 
bea valuable grape. 

PREPARATION OF SorL.—This is an open and wide 
question. The European mode is, as a general thing, 
too slow and costly in this country, where labor is, 
and will be, high; and for Concord, Clinton, Hartford 
Prolific and Ives, not necessary ; on the contrary, the 
ground, plowed fifteen to eighteen inches deep, is 
better for these varieties than when the ground is 
trenched twenty-four to thirty inches deep. Those 
varieties are inclined to root near the top soil, and 
near the sun—while Norton’s Virginia loves to go 
down deep; and T would invariably say, trench for 
the Norton, and plant on a southern or eastern slope. 

Fall and winter pruning will depend in a great de- 
gree upon the healthiness and vigorous growth of your 
vines. No general rule can be laid down. If you 
leave too much bearing wood, your grapes will be 
small, the bunches loose, and imperfect in saccharine 
properties. If too little bearing wood is left, you 
will stimulate a surplus and unnecessary growth of 
wood, and will not obtain enough ef grapes. Hence 
every variety of grapes, as well as locality, will teach 
you this, and lead you to the proper treatment of your 
vines. Summer pruning is as important, if not more 
80, than any other partofgrape culture. By judicious 
simmer pruning at proper times (which begins with 
the growth of your vines in the spring, and should 
endabout the middle of July,) you aid materially the 
natural perfection of your grapes. Perhaps I ought 
to say artificial instead of natural, because itis by 
superior knowledge and art that we are led to success 
in grape culture. True—large and compact bunches 
of grapes are only obtained by intelligent and perse- 
vering industry. This work is light and agreeable, 
and well adapted for old men and women, as well as 
boys and girls, if once laid hold of in good earnest. 


PLanting.—I plant six by eight for all of our vig- 
orous growers, and four by four for slow growers, and 
train to trellises of the vines, attached to posts fifteen 
or eighteen inches apart. I use wire of the numbers 
ten, eleven and twelve, and find it cheaper and better 
’n the long run than stakes. : 

. In accordance with the requirements of your meet- 
ing, that exhibitors should make statements of their 
success in the past three years, in regard to the amount 
of wine made, and the price obtained for the same, I 
Will state that the average yield of my Norton’s Vir- 
ginia was 200 gallons per acre. Concord and Herbe- 





mont 500 gallons per acre each. Prices obtained 
therefor, at my home and neighborhood markets, 
which I as yet was never able to supply, was $3 for 
Norton and $2 for Concord. This year I am offering 
my Norton at $2.50 per gallon, and Concord at $1.50 
per gallon, of which you have samples on your tables. 
Herbemont is not sufficiently known as yet, but I be- 
lieve it will sell at from three to four dollars per gallon. 


The following is a list of grapes under cultivation 


in and near Mascoutah : 


Norton’s Virginia, Concord, Clinton, Herbemont, 


Hartford Prolific, Taylor, Cassady, Rulander, Rebec- 
ca, Diana, Minor Seedling, Canby’s August, Delaware 
and Catawba, Ive’s Seedling and Blood’s Black. 


The following I consider valuable, and worthy of 


cultivation: Ist, Norton’s Virginia; 2d, Concord; 
3d, Herbemont; 4th, Hartford Prolific, as a table 
grape especially; 5th, Rulander; 6th, Ives; 7th, Tay- 
lor. The balance worthless, or nearly so, for our goil 
and climate. The above named vines are planted on 
twelve acres of land. 


In the grape region of Jackson county, at Makanda, 


we have under cultivation the following named varie- 
ties: 8,000 Concord, 4,000 Norton’s Virginia, 800 
Clinton, 200 Herbemont, 200 Delaware, 1,500 Hartford 
Prolific, 500 Ive’s, North Carolina Seedling, 200 Mary 
Ann, 1,010 Roger’s No. 1, 4,19 and 22—in all 80, 
covering about 20 acres of ground. 


BREMEN E POP SRS 
SOUR STUFF. 
“‘Poor, sour stuff; needs brandy to make it 


decent,” was the encouraging remark ofa friend 
for whom we opened a bottle of very tolerable 
claret a whileago. This remark is a pretty fair 
index of the feeling of most Americans towards 
large classes of the best wines in the world for 
every-day use—viz., Claret, Sauternes, and light 
German wines—and shows how far the public 
[taste has been perverted by the wholesale use 
of fiery liquors. Strong, burning Sherry, Port, 
well “‘fortifiel” with brandy, and wines of like 


strength, always find admires and consumers; 
while wines of real delicacy, high flavor, and 
intrinsic worth, are set aside as ‘‘ sour stuff.” 
Ofcourse, the only remedy for this state of things 
is to educate the public taste to the right stand- 
ard. To do this, we need good, cheap native 
wines in abundance. 


We have now grapes that will make wine 


capable ot rivalling any foreign kind; and we 
need only to push on, and to cultivate and man- 
ufacture on a large scale. Then, by giving the 
would-be consumers good wines at a moderate 
price, we may reasonably hope to introduce a 
higher standard of taste, and to win a victory 
over spurious brandied liquors. That such a 
victory is desirable, no one can doubt,—Journal 
of Horticulture. 


—_— —___~+ooe —__-—- 
Tue Best Soit ror Grapes.—At a late meet- 


ing of the Pennsylvania Fruit Growers’ Society, 
Mr. Meehan, the noted horticulturist, of German- 
town, launched the following dogma concerning 
grape land:—‘‘To have good success, a soil 
could scarcely be too warm, too dry, too shallow, 
or too rich.” The enunciation of this radical 
platform occasioned some surprise; but not 
more so when it was found the experience of 
nearly all the speakers confirmed it. Rev. Mr. 
Colder said at Harrisburg, his Concords on low 
lands did poorly; on dry land they did well. 
Mr. Kessler found just the same experience at 
Reading. Mr. L. Reist reported the same of 
Delaware grapes in his vicinity. The best Clin- 
ton Mr. Kessler ever saw, was growing on an 
old stone heap. Dr. Gross did not approve of 
shallow soil, but found it best not to dig deep, 
but to fill up on the surface. Mr. Hildrup, of 
Harrisburg, had had great success by planting 
ona very dry soil well enriched with stable ma- 
nure; he had made last year fifty gallons of 
wine from four hundred vines. Others gave 
similar experience.— Maryland Farmer. 





From CAtLtaway Co., Mo.—Winter wheat looks 


wellin this county, especially theearly sown. Peaches 
are all killed. Other fruituninjured. Weather very 
wet and cool. Oats are all sown. Little or no corn 
planted yet. 


W. Y. P., Fulton, April 15. 
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Pork Packers’ Premiums. 
Norman J. Cotman, Esq.—Dear Sir: At your re- 
quest, I herewith send you the list of amounts sub- 
scribed to the Pork Packers’ Premiums, to be given 
at the next Fair of the St. Louis Agricultural and 
Mechanical Association : 


=. 


RS TABLE. 


~ 





8. A. Hatch, $300 ) Dutcher & Co., $50 
L. Ashbrook & Co., 200] Fletcher & Co., 50 
Henry Ames &Co., 100}E.M.Samuel & Son, 50 
Maxwell & Patterson, 100] A. Nedderhut, 25 
Fagan,Macqueen&Co. 100} W. L. Ewing & Co., 25 
George Bayha, 50|}F.W.Crane &Co., 25 


James Reilley & Co., 50|Shryock & Rowland, 25 
Howard & Henchman, 50' Private Gentlemen, 350 


Total amount, $1,550 
Divided in the following liberal premiums : 
Best Boar and Sow of any age or breed, with five 
pigs of the same breed, not to be over 6 months old, 
Ist Premium, $700. Second, $250. 


Best Boar, - - - - $150 
Best Sow, - - - - $150 
Best ten Pigs, under 6 months old, - $200 
For the largest and best fatted hog, - $100 


All the above Premiums are offered only for hogs 
best adapted for Packers’ purposes. 

These private Premiums are in addition to the reg- 
ular List for hogs annually offered by the Associa- 
tion. G@. O. Kats, Sec. 

St. Louis, Mo., April 21, 1869. 





Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powders should be used 
inevery family. Its productions far surpass anything 
that can be made with soda, saleratus, or cream of 
tartar. Geta box of your grocer and you will be con- 
vinced. 





From Marion Co., Mo.—We are having a very 
backward spring; very little oats sowed yet; no plow- 
ing done yet for corn. Winter wheat badly injured 
by the late freezes ; but few fields that look as well as 
they ought to, for this time of the year. B., Palmyra, 
April 18. 


From Maysuiex, Ky.—Small grain looks very 
promising in this section ; fruit all safe so far. 
B. H., April 16. 





From Hickman, Ky.—Eds. Rural World: I am 
very well pleased with your paper with the exception 
that you do not give us river news enough. We that 
live in and cultivate the Mississippi bottom lands, feel 
a deep interest, particularly at this season of the year 
in the rise and fall of the rivers—the probability of 
an overflow and so-forth. We have an abundance of 
every variety of fruit in this vicinity, and wheat never 
looked better or more promising. M. L. J., April 16. 


AKE NOTICE. 


We send to every subscriber twenty-four seeds of 
the Improved Alton Nutmeg Melon, provided stamp- 
ed envelopes are enclosed to us with the address of 
the party to whom they are to be sent, written upon 
them—and not otherwise. 
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ST. LOUIS GENERAL MARKETS. 


Orrice oF THE Rurat WorLD AND VALLEY Farmer, 
April 24th, 1869. 

Saturday brought no particular changes in the 
general market. Flour moved slowly ; spring XX 
had accumulated since the first of the week in con- 
sequence of the unfavorable advices from below, and 
holders could not have effected sales, except at a de- 
cline on fancy brands of fall. There is a stronger 
feeling in consequence both of increased demand from 
the East and a better local demand. Prices, how- 
ever, on all grades, were quotably unchanged. Wheat 
was also quiet anddragging. Spring was steady, but 
slow, and: fancy fall was ia request at full prices ; but 
medium and low grades were neglected, and fell off 
2@3 cents. Corn, under the influence of the excite- 
ment at Chieago, and the probability that the manu- 
facturing demand would be supplied thence at very 
low rates, fell off 2@3 cents, and closed dull and 
weak. The supply of oats was small and the mar- 
ket was firm at the advance of the day before. In 
rye and barley transactions were limited. Provisions 
closed quiet and firm. 

The following were among the sales, and show the 
range of the market : 

Tosacco—We quote (@ 100 tbs.) : Stems, nominal, 
at $1@1 75; scraps, nominal, $2@$3; iusferior green 
and frosted new lugs, $3@4 25; sound manufacturing 
lugs, $4 50@$6; common leaf, $6@7 50; medium do, 
$7 75@$9; old dark factory dried shippers, $9 50@ 
$10 50; bright-colored do, $11@$1l4; medium bright 
leaf, $13(@ $16; black wrappers, $10 50@$13; bright 
old leaf, nominal, $16@$25. 

Friour—98 bbls spring super and low grades fall at 
$4 25; 100 choice super at $4 90@$5; 100 X at $5 25 
@5 35; 25 at $6; 250 spring XX at $5 374, delivered. 
100 sacks choice at; $310; 180 bbls XXX at $7 to 
7 50@7 75; 70 choice at $9; 100 family at $10. 

Wnreat—Spring; 2,000 bushels No. 2 in elevator at 
$1 05; 1,000 bu. Minnesota club to arrive at $1 14; 260 
sks Nos. 2 and 1 mixed at $1 09; 160 No. 1 at $1 12. 
Winter—White, 241 sks thin at $1 274; 94 sks strictly 
prime and low choice at $1 80@l1 75; 11 mixed at 
$1 82. Red—22 medium at $1 40; 172 choice at $1 78 
@1 80@1 85; 100 fancy at $1 90. 

Corn—Lower and dull. In bulk, 2 cars mixed at 
54c; 1 do white at 53c, all delivered; 950 sks choice 
white at 56c; 262 fancy yellow at 674c. 

Oats-Sales 40 sks at 6lc; 362 mixed at 62@62he; 
76 white at 6l4e. 

Hay—Loose: 1 car strictly prime at $26 delivered. 

Larp—The market was weaker, with sales of 5 kegs 
at 194c; 5 tes steam at 18c. 

Butrer— Lower, with sales of white at 30@35c, 
and of yellow dairy at 1@2c higher for selections; 40 
tubs sold on private terms. 

Eeos—-The market rules lower, with sales at 12@ 
13c, shipper’s count. 

Breans—Choice navy at $4 50. 

Serps—Flax scarce and firm at $2 25@2 35. Hemp 
dull at $1 25. Sales 17 sks hemp at $1 25; 22 do Hun- 
garian at $1 50, and 31 do at $1 30. 

Porators--Choice are held stiffly; sales 83 sks mix- 
ed neshannocks at 65c; 68 Kansas peachblows at 70¢; 
112 Michigan do at 724c; 1 car and 110 sks do at 75c. 

On1ons--Good would command $3@3 50 # bu. 

Hipes—Dull and lower. We quote: Western dry 
flint at 23c; dry salt at 20c, and green do at Ile. 

Cuickens.—Live in good demand and equal 
supply at $4 50@5 50. 


ee 
St. Louis Live Stock Market. 


CaTrLe — Arrivals have been exceedingly light, 
with but few reported transactions. 

Hogs—Receipts and offerings have been fair, with 
comparatively liberal transactions, but apparently at 
a lower range of prices. 

Sueer—There have been no reported receipts or 
sales of sheep to-day. 

We give the following as the reported receipts and 
sales of cattle and hogs at the 

NORTH MISSOURI STOCK YARDS. 

Cattle—Receipts 64 head. Sales: 


No. Weight. Price. | No. Weight. Price. 

2 2,770 $6 25 | 1 1,520 $5 75 
Hogs—Receipts 549 head. Sales: 

No. Weight. Price.| No. Weight. Price. 
65 12,870 $8 85 | 35 5,200 $7 75 
57 12,300 9374] 51 10,500 8 50 

139 24,070 800 | 53 11,870 9 15 

HORSE AND MULE MARKET. 


Horses—Receipts 55 head, with sales of 66, as fol- 
lows: 1 pair fine horses, $700; 3 saddle horses, $275 
to $350; 9 horses, $165 to $200; 13 horses, from $125 
to $150; 17 horses, from $65 to $175; 23 horses at auc- 
tion, from $34 to $135. 

Mules—Receipts 37 head, with sales of 25, as fol- 
lows: 2 pairs mules, $400 per pair; 7 mules, from 
$165 to $200; 10 feeding mules, from $100 to $115; 4 
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THE CAPTAIN’S SON. 
The curling waves, with awful roar, 
A little boat assailed ; 
While pallid fear’s distracting power, 
O’er all on board prevailed ; 


Save one, the captain’s darling child, 
Who steadfast viewed the storm ; 
And cheerful with composure smiled, 

At danger’s threatening form. 


“ Sportest thou thus?” the seamen cried, 
“While terrors overwhelm ? ” 

“Why should I fear?” the boy replied, 
“My father’s at the helm.” 


So when our worldly all is reft, 
Each earthly helper gone: 

We still have one true anchor left, 
God helps, and He alone. 


He to our prayers will lend an ear, 
He gives our pains relief; 

He turns to smiles each trembling tear, 
To joy each torturing grief. 


Then to him turn, ’mid sorrows wild, 
When wants and woes overwhelm; 

Remembering, like the fearless child, 
Our Father's at the helm. 





—~+2e- 
“IN THE BEGINNING.” 
BY DR. J. B. COLEGROVE, LINCOLN, MO, 

These are the first words in the Bible. They 
specify a period of time. No man now living, 
and no man who ever lived, knows, or knew 
(unless it was specially revealed to him) when 
that period of time was. And here we discov- 
er, by a little reflection, the exceeding finitude 
of man. Reflections upon the character of Al- 
mighty God, as revealed in His works, are ele- 
vating and beneficial to the human mind. 

Who can say when “‘the beginning” was? or 
how many ages have elapsed since God rested, 
when he had finished the work of tne Creation ? 
‘“‘when all the sons of God shouted for joy.” 

We know enough, from the light of science, 
to place that period at a point far remote from 
the date of the creation of man. It is pretty 
well ascertained that many thousands of years 
rolled away before man—the noblest of all His 
creatures—graced the earth. But, to form an 
estimate, exact, or approximate, of the duration 
of that space—is beyond the power or compre- 
hension of human faculties, All is, even to the 
most learned, mere speculation. Man has ex- 
isted six thousand years; or, one hundred and 
twenty generations of fifty yearseach. How 
many of your readers can adequately compre- 
hend so great aspace of time? But, if the mind 
wavers in its effort to recall or realize six thou- 
sand years, what wi!l be the effect of an effort 
to appreciate the tens of thousands or millions 
of years that swept over the earth between “the 
beginning” and the advent of man? 

We are at a loss, too, if we begin to search 
for some reasonable hypothesis upon which to 
base an opinion of the condition of this earth 
at the moment when, from the creative hand of 





mules at $510 for the lot. 


the Great Architect, it began to revolve in the 


depths of space. Was it a shapeless magg of 
half-molten rocks? Was it a great burning 
furnace, that required millions of years to reach 
a degree of temperature fit for the abode of ap. 
imals? It was “without form and void,” 
When? The second verse may refer toa period 
millions of years subsequent to that alluded to 
as “the beginning.”’ Here, again, the ming 
stumbles: and here, again, we must exclaim 
with the sacred writer—‘‘what is man!” Oforg 
vision of that awful scene, when the arm of God 
had stretched forth to summons into existence 
new worlds, to proclaim His glory and Hig 
majesty! See the gathering mists and vapors 
—the chaotic mass, assuming the form of anew 
world; shapeless — ‘‘ without form — void!” 
Perhaps the sons of God were permitted to wit- 
ness this most wonderful transition from chaos 
when, at the command of the Almighty, the 
earth came forth and appeared—round, ponder. 
ous, assuming its place in the heavens; where 
He had marshalled the heavenly bost of worlds, 
to fulfil His divineand beneficent purpose. There 
it was—O glorious vision! What wonder that 
“all the sons of God shouted for joy!” See 
Job 38. 

I think men are prone to imbibe erroneous 
ideas of the great werk of creation. The stu- 
dent who reflects, can arrive at no other con- 
clusion than that an immense lapse of time— 
quite likely millions of years—must have been 
required in the final and complete preparation 
of this earth for the habitation of man. The 
period of man’s existence, therefore, for six 
thousand years, is no more than a mere point 
of time in the history of the earth. 

The following sublime passage I find from 
the pen of Helmholtz, a German philosopher, 
on ‘Solar Heat :” “We estimate the duration 
of human history at six thousand years; but, 
vast as this time may appear to us, what is it 
in comparison with the period during which 
the earth bore successive series of rank plants 
and mighty animals; but no men? Periods, 
during which the amber tree bloomed and drop- 
ped its costly gum on the earth and in the sea; 
when in Europe and North America, groves of 
tropical palms flourished, in which gigantic 
lizards, and after them, elephants, whose mighty 
remains are still buried in the earth—found 4 
home. Different Geologists, proceeding from 
different premises, have sought to estimate the 
length of the above period, and they set it down 
at from one to nine millions of years. The 
time during which the earth has generated 
organic beings again, is small compared to the 
ages during which the world was a mass of 
molten rocks. The experiments of Bischof, 
upon basalt, show that our globe would require 
three hundred and fifty millions of years to cool 
down from 2,000° to 200°, Centigrade—or from 
3,600° to 360°, Fahrenheit. And, with regard 
to the period during which the first nebulous 
masses condensed, to form our planetary sys 
tem—conjecture must entirely cease. The his- 
tory of man, therefore, is but a minute ripple on 
the infinite ocean of time.” 

What wonder that the inspired writer should 
have exclaimed, after contemplating the works of 
God; ‘‘What is man, that Thou art mindful of 
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jim?” What wonder that that great philoso- 
per, Newton, should have been overwhelmed 
with a sense Of the magnitude of Jehovah’s 
greatness, when he discovered the great princi- 
se of gravitation ? 

Ifthe mind is burdened with a sense of its 
onn littleness, let the reader peruse the thirty- 
,iguth chapter of Job; then turn to that beau- 
ial Psalm of David (104th) and exclaim with 


im: 
. «“Q Lord how manifold are thy works; 
In wisdom hast Thou made them all!” 
=caciitniieeganaiia niaiimacaeiietaié 


Manufactory for Vagrants. 

The Commercial Colleges have done more to 
increase the list of idlers than all other causes 
wmbined—except drunkenness. Thousands of 
young men, whose heads are crazed with the 
geidental luck of some poor clerk they heard of 
sho got @ place in some rich mercantile estab- 
lishment, and who, by chance, got a place in 
theaffection of his employer’s daughter, married 
herand became a partner of the house, give up 
their country homes and rush to the Commercial 
(Colleges, in the expectation that a few months 
audy in these institutions will fit them for posi- 
tioosin a first-class wholesale establishment, and 
that there is nothing more to do after they get 
scertificate in their pocket but to step into some 
tighouse, supersede all the old clerks in a few 
weeks, go to church with the only child and 
dsughter of their employer the first opportunity, 
vhich they think will occur in a very short 
time of course, propose to the charmer and be 
seepted, and finally wind up the preliminaries 
ty becoming a partner, in business, with both 
daughter and her rich father. 

Now we say to the thousands who come to the 
tities from their homes in the country to educate 
themselves for such a success as we have here 
alluded to, that they have just about the same 
chance to gain it as a ticket-holder had to win 
the Paschal House in the lottery of that name 
lust fall, or of getting the Ashbrook Mansion in 
theGardner distribution that failed so splendidly 
wt long since. Young men, we say to you, 
tick to the country, educate yourselves in the 
thool of agriculture, learn a business that will 
enable you to make a position, and join not the 
ranks of the thousands who have nothing buta 
diploma of acommercial school, and whospend 
vhole years looking for a place where they can 
weit, without finding any better position than 
& place on the list with chronic idlers and va- 
grants. Parents and guardians send your boys 
oan agricultural eollege. Learn them how to 
make their bread. There is no higher position 
on earth for men to aspire to than that of a 
‘killful cultivator of the soil. He who produces 
fod, deserves the noblest rank that men can 
hold. The broad earth is ever waiting to wel- 
tome the plowman. The land blooms with 
beauty wherever he walks. The wild weeds 
disappear at his coming, and the grain harvest 
bids him eat to fullness. He needs not the col- 
umn of “wants,” for he has a position, one that 
he made, it is his own; great fires may destroy 
whole blocks ; many panics may ruin large 
firms, but his position he can ever hold, for the 
‘arth is ever willing, and the rain and sunshine 





MOTHERS, READ! 

A short time since, the author listened to an 
interesting discourse by a preacher, in which 
he related the following touching incident : 
A mother who-was preparing some flour to 
make into bread; left it for a few nioments, 
when little Mary, with childish curiosity to see 
what it was, took hold of the dish, which fell 
to the floor, spilling the contents. The mother 
struck the child a severe blow, saying in anger 
that she was always in the way. Two weeks 
after, little Mary sickened and died. On her 
death-bed, while delirious, she asked her moth- 
er, ‘If there would be no room for her among 
the angels; I was always in your way, mother 
—you had no room for little Mary! And will 
I be in the angels’ way?—will they have no 
room for me?” The broken-hearted mother 
then felt no sacrifice too great, could she have 
saved her child. 
Is there. room among the angels 

For the spirit of your child? 
Will they take your little Mary 

In their loving arms so mild? 
Will they ever love me fondly, 

As my story books have said? 
Will they find a home for Mary— 

Mary numbered with the dead ? 
Tell me truly, darling mother, 

Is there room for such as me? 
Will I gain the home of spirits, 

And the shining angels. see ? 
I have sorely tried you, mother— 

Been to youa constant care; 
And you will not miss me, mother, 

When I dwell among the fair! 
For you have no room for Mary— 

She was ever in your way, 
And she fears the good will shun her— 

Will they, darling mother—say ? 
Tell me, tell me, truly, mother, 

’Ere life’s closing hour doth come— 
Do you think that they will keep me, 

In the shining angel’s home? 
I was notso wayward, mother— 

Not so very, very bad, 
But that tender love would nourish, 

And make Mary’s heart so glad! 
Oh! I yearn for pure affection, 

In this world of bitter woe! 
And I long for bliss immortal, 

In that land where I must go. 
Tell me once again, dear mother, 

Ere you take the parting kiss— 
Will ube angels bid me welcome 

To that world of perfect bliss. 


The Youth Who Never Saw a Woman, 


In Medow’s History of the Chinese, lately pub- 
lished in London, a chapter on love has the 
following story : 
‘““A Chinese who had been disappointed in 
marriage, and who had grievously suffered 
through woman in many other ways, retired 
with his infant son to the peaks of a mountain 
range in Kweichoe, to a spot quite inaccessible 
to little-footed Chinese women, He trained his 
boy to worship the gods, and stand in awe and 
abhorrence of the devils; but he never mentioned 
women to him, always descending the mountains 
alone tobuy food. At length, however, the in- 
firmities of age compelled him to take the young 
man with him to carry the heavy bag of rice. 
One day, as they were leaving the market town 
together, the son suddenly stopped short, and 
pointing to three approaching objects, cried, 
‘** Father, what arethosethings? Look! look! 
What arethey?” The father instantly answered 
with a peremptory order, ‘‘Turn away your 
head; they are devils!” The son, with some 
alarm, turned away, noticing that the evil things 
were gazing at him with surprise from behind 
their fans. 
He walked to the mountain, ate no supper, 
and from that day lost his appetite, and was 
afflicted with melancholy. For some time his 
troubled and anxious parent could get no satis- 
factory answer to his inquiries, but at length 





the young man burst out, crying with inexpli- 


DOMESTIC DEPARTMENT. 


CEMENT. 
Whatever is employed to unite or cement, together 
things of the same or different kinds, may be called a 
cement. In this sense it includes Jutes, glues, and 
solders of every kind, but it is most éommonly éni- 
ployed to signify those of which the basis is ‘an earth 
or earthy salt. 
To Unite Pieces of Stone.—Seven oreight parts of 
resin and one of wax, melted together, and mixed with 
a small quantity of plaster of Paris, is a very good 
cement to unite pieces of Derbyshire spar or other 
stone. The stone should be made hot enough to melt 
the cement, and the pieces should be presded together 
as closely as possible, so as to lewve as little as may be 
of the cement between them. This is a general rule in 
cementing, as the thinner the strata of cement inter- 
posed, the firmer it will hold. 
Cement for Jewellers.—Melted brimstone used in the 
same way will answer sufficiently well, if the joining 
be not required to be very strong. It sometimes hap- 
pens, that jewellers, in setting precious stones, break 
off pieces by accident; in this ease they join’them, 80 
that it cannot easily be seen, with gum mastic, the 
stone being previously made hot enongh to melt) it. 
By the same medium, cameos of white enamel, or col- 
ored glass, are often joined to a real stone as a ground 
to produce the appearance of an ‘onyx. Mastic is 
likewise used to cement false backs or doublets to 
stones, to alter their hue. 
The jewellers in Turkey, ornament watch cases and 
other trinkets with gems, by glueing them on:: ‘Phe 
stone is set in silver or gold, and the back ef the 
setting made flat to correspond’ with the part to which 
it is to be applied. Itisthen fixed on with the follow- 
eement: Ising-glass, soaked in water till it swells up 
and becomes soft, is dissolyéd in French brandy or 
tam, s0 as to form a strong glué; two small bite of 
gum galbanum, or gum ammoniacum, are dissolved 
in 2 ounces of this by trituration, and 5 or 6 bits of 
mastic, as big as pears, being dissolved in as much 
alcohol as will render them fluid, are to be mixed 
with this by means of a gentle heat. This cement. is 
to be kept in a phial, closely stopped; and when used, 
it is to be liquefied by immersing the phial in hot 
water. This cement resists moisture. 
A solution of shellec in alcohol added to a solution 
of ising-glass in proof spirit, makes another cement 
that resists moisture. 
Cement for Hones.—So does common glue melted 
without water, with half its weight of resin, with the 
addition of a little red ochre to give ita body. This 
is particularly useful for cementing hones to their 
frames. 
If clay and oxide of iron be mixed with oil, accord- 
ing to Mr. Gad, of Stockholm, they will form a cement 
that will harden under water. 

A strong cement insoluble in water; may be made 
from cheese, The cheese should be that of skimmed 
milk, cut into slices, throwing away the rind, and 
boiled till it becomes a strong glue, which, however, 
does not dissolve in the water. This water being 
poured off, it is to be washed in cold water, and then 
kneaded in warm water. This processis to be repeated 
several times. The glue is then to be put warm on a 
levigating stone, and kneaded with quick-lime. This 
cement may be used cold, but it is better to warm it; 
and it will join marble, stone, or ¢arthenware, so that 
the joining is scarcely to i . 

Cement for Joining Stoties.— Boiled linseed oil, lith- 
arge, red lead and white Jead, mixed together to a 
proper consistence and applied on each side of a piece 
of flannel, or even linen or paper, and put between two 
pieces of metal, before they are brought home, or 
close together; will make a close and durable joint 
that will resist boiling water, or even a considerable 
pressureofsteam. The proportions of the ingredients 
are not material; but the more the red lead predomi- 
nates, the sooner the cement will dry, and’the more the 
white lead, the contrary. This cement answers well 
for joining stones of any dimensions. 

Cement for Iron.—The following is an excellent 
cement for iron, as in time it unites with it into one 
mass. Take 2 ounces of muriate of ammonia, 1 of 
flowers of sulphur and 16 of cast iron filings or borings. 
Mix them well in a mortar, and keep the powder dry, 
when the cement is wanted for use take 1 part of this 
mixture, 20 parts of clean iron borings or filings, 
grind them together in a mortar, mix them with water 
to a proper consistence and apply them between the 
joints. 











Whenever we fiad a country divided up into 
small estates, each and every owner working 
bis lands with his own hands, we find a brave, 
patriotic and free people, enjoying competence 








tests nothing.— The Sales. 


cable pain: ‘Oh, father that tallest devil ! that 
tallest devil, father, I do want to see her again !” 


and domestic comfort with manly dignity.—M. 
R. Patrick. 
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HUMBUG ADVERTISEMENTS. 

A note from Mrs. J. W. Renshaw, at Hamil- 
ton, Illinois, complains of our having published 
the advertisement of the “ Apex Sewing Ma- 
chine Company,” which said machine she de- 
clares to be a deception. This affords us an 
opportunity to remark, in general terms, that 
it is impossible for us to investigate the merits 
of articles advertised in our columns, or to in- 
quire into the reliability of parties advertising. 
We must not be held accountable for statements 
which bear upon their face the mark of not be- 
ing our own, and in which we have no other 
agency than v segeion 3 them a hearing. The 
reader must judge for himself or herself, wheth- 
er or not to invest upon the representations 
made in advertisements. 

Without alluding to the “Apex Sewing Ma- 
chine,” we suppose it is true that selfish and 
designing men often take advantage of the col- 
umns of widely circulated newspapers for the 
purpose of making money out of credulous or 
unsuspecting readers. The advertisments of 
city journals are scanned now-a-days by such a 
multitude of people for almost every want, that 
it would be strange if sharpers were not occa- 
sionally to meet with success in their victimiz- 
ing schemes through this medium, and thus do 
an amount of business which would be impos- 
sible without such advertising. But, to remedy 
the evil, would require tests that it would not 
be practicable to apply without excluding class- 
es we have no right to shut out, and to exclude 
whom, would bring about our ears far more 
complaints on the part of readers than we now 
hear. 

Remarxs—The above, taken from the Mis- 
souri Republican, speaks our own mind. Because 
an article is advertised in the Rural World, it is 
no indication that we approve it. People must 
exercise their own judgments as to the value of 
articles advertised in our columns. When we 
speak editorially in favor of an article, we are 
willing to be held responsible for our remarks — 
but we want it understood, once for all, that we 
do not want to be considered as endorsing every- 
thing that advertisers may put in our paper. 


STRAWBERRY BOXES. 


We have on hand and for sale the patent TUCK 
or LOCK Quart Strawberry Box, with hollow bot- 
tom, put together without tacks; can be made by 
the pickers in the field as they walk. The best and 
cheapest box yet made. Also, crates holding 24 
quarts each. Those growing 


STRAWBERRIES, 
RASPBERRIES, 
AND BLACKBERRIES, 


Will find nothing equal to this box anywhere. NU 
ORDERS for LESS than 1000 quart boxes or 25 
crates received. Prices of the material in St. Louis 

for boxes, one cent each—crates, 25 cents each. 
COLMAN & SANDERS, Fruit Commission House, 
612 North Fifth street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Agricultural Books. 
Elkiott’?s Lawn and Shade Trees, - 
Husman’s Grapesand Wine, - - 
Fuller’s Forest Tree Culturist, - - 
Jacques’ Manual of the Garden— Horticut- 

TURE. ‘. 
Jacques’ Manual of 

TURE, : : . - 
Jacques’ Manual of the Barn-Yard—Do- 














$1 50 
1 50 
1 50 
1 50 


1 50 


- * — 
s 
the Farm—AGrRIcUL- 


FRUIT 
COMMISSION HOUSE. 
COLMAN & SANDERS, 


612 North Fifth Street, ST. LOUIS, MO., 


Will receive from the Growers all kinds of Fruit, and 
sell the same at the best rates obtainable in the mar- 
ket. Their Fruit store being situated on Fifth Street 
nearly opposite the splendid Union Market, gives 
them unusual facilities for selling fruits at best rates. 


Strawberry Boxes, Crates and Drawers, 


Peach and Grape Boxes, &c., 


Kept on hand for the supply of our customers, and 
sold at low rates. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR DR. MARCH’S 


NIGHT SCENES 


IN THE BIBLE. 


Rose-tinted paper, steel engravings of unrivalled 
beauty and grandeur. One agent sold 302 in three 
weeks. For circular, description, recommendations, 
price and terms to Agents, address, ZEIGLER, Mc- 
CURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa., Cincinnati, 0., 
Chicago, IIl., or St. Louis, Mo. May1-4t 


CHAMPION WEEDER AND 
HORSE HOE CULTIVATOR. 


PATENTED Fes. 1868. 


This implement combines all the advantages of its 
predecessors. Patented and manufactured by aprac- 
tical machinist and farmer. Made of the very best 
material, under the supervision of the inventor, at 
the low price of $15 for No.1, and $7 for No.3. We 
confidently recommend it as an invaluable implement 
for the farm, vineyard, nursery, small fruit planta- 
tion and garden. It is so constructed that it runs 
steady, can be widened from ten inches to three feet, 
so as toclean out a row every furrow; can be regula- 
ted from one inch to any depth desired. Handles 
are arranged so as to be adjusted to the height of the 
driver. Any boy that can guide a horse, can do 
good work. These implements combine so many 
practical points, that nothing yet in the market can 
compete successfully with them. Made at the Saint 
Louis Agricultural Works of UDE & GRIMM; where 
are made all grades of [IMPROVED STEEL PLOWS. 


ALSO, 
Atwood’s National Gang Plow, 
PATENTED 1865. 
Pronounced by those using them as superior to all 
of this kind of implement yet out. 


GEO. M. WYETH, 

No. 1511 CARR STREET, 
Sole Agent for Manufacturers and Territorial Rights. 
For sale by the Principal Agricultural Implement 


Dealers. mayl 
ONT WATT 

Until your Bees swarm before purchasing Hives—get 

them now. THE AMERICAN BEE-HIVE. The 

very best Hive in the World, for sale by L. C.Wairer, 

No. 809 North 6th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


DAVISON’S THORNLESS 


BLACK CAP RASPBERRY 


Fruit Large, Rich and Sweet. 


RIPENING A WEEK EARLIER than Doolittle— 
two weeks earlier than Miami. 

Canes without thorns. The most delicate hand can 
pick fruit without a scratch. Canes strong and not 
liable to be broken by storms. 

Very productive. It now stands at the head of all 
Black Cap Raspberries. 

Be sure to get the Genurngk Tips — all others are 
worthless. 

12 plants by mail, pre-paid, $2 ; 50 plants by mail, 
pre-paid, $7; 100 plants by Express, C. 0. D., $12 ; 
500 plants by Express, C. 0. D., $40; 1,000 plants by 
Express, C. 0. D., $75. 

JOHN GAGE & SON, Vineland, N. J., 

















MESTIC ANIMALS, o e ] 0 ap24] Or, COLMAN & SANDERS, St. Louis, Mo. 
Todd’s Young Farmer’s Manual Vol. 1—Tur —— SSS es 
FaRM AND THE Workshop, - 2 50 TODD’S YOUNG FARMER’S MANUALS, 
Todd’s Young Farmer’s Manual, Vol, 2— Vols. 1 and 2, on “The Farm and the Workshop;” 
Howto Make Farmine Pay, - 2 50} and, “‘ How to Make the Farm Pay ”—can be had at 


The undersigned will deliver any of these Books at 
publisher’s prices, postage paid. Address 
CHAS. W. MURTFELDT, Rural World, St. Louis. 


$2.50 per Vol. at this office. Also, Taz Horsz anp 
HIS DisgaseEs, by Jennings, V. S., Price $2.50. En- 
close stamp, and address Cnas, W. Murtrexpr, 612, 





North 5th Street, St. Louis. mar. 20-eow-tf. 






—=:!° 
FOR SALE 310 ACRES OF LAND 
Two miles from Bailey’s Station, which is 30 mije 
from St. Louis. 1 good dwelling-house containing ¢ 
rooms; out-houses, stables, &c. Also, a fine gardep. 
all kinds of fruit trees and berries sufficient for, 
family, and all bearing; fine springs, and plenty of 
water for stock on the premises. 225 acres inclogeg 
175 acres under cultivation. 70 acres in meadow; §j 
acres insmall grain; 30 more ready for use; 80 acres 
bottom land and also fine pastures. Will sell Joy 
for the small sum of $6,000, and crop included—onp. 

halfin cash, the other in payments with interest, 
Address, B. SAPP, Bailey’s Station, I.M.R.R., My, 
ELE IED OE REINER 
FOR SALE 140 ACRES OF LAnp, 
60 acres bottom land. 100 acres inclosed. About }5 
acres in meadow; 30 acres in wheat and oats; }) 
acres ready to go in corn; about 40 acres in pasture. 
plenty of water; one small log house. Situated j: 
miles from Bailey’s Station. Will sell for $2,609 
one-third in cash—balance in payments. Will alg 

sell interest of crop with it. Address, B. SAPP, 
Bailey’s Station, I.M.R.R., Mo, 


GOOD OSAGE ORANGE PLANTs 


FOR SALE CHEAP. Address, E, MARSH, 
[may1-4t] Matteson, IIls. 


FIRE! FIRE! FIRE! 


The New Babcock Patent 
Fire Extinguisher, 


By a simple process generates carbonic acid gas, 
and throws it 40 to 50 feet on to fire, extinguishing 
it in a moment, even if composed of the most con. 
bustible materials. Its control over oils and cheni- 
cals is complete. A boy can work it; it never gets 
out of order, and is perfectly harmless. Every Far. 
mer should have one—for if his house or barn should 
take fire, he can put it out with this in a few minutes. 


Send for Circular, ay 
OR CALL AND EXAMINE. 


The Great Western Fire Extin- 
guisher Co., 525 Washington 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


JOHN S. McCUNE, President. 

LOGAN D. DAMERON, Vice-President. 

H. M. BLOSSOM, Secretary. 

EVERY FARMER, 

GARDENER and FRUIT GROWER is invited to 
send for “ BEST’S IMPROVED FRUIT TREE AND 
VINE INSECT DESTROYER AND INVIGORA- 
TOR,” Improved and Patented June 2d, 1868, after 
EIGHT YEARS’ EXPERIENCE with the old “In- 
vigorator,”’ and is far superior to it. 

Having, onthe 4th day of June, 1868, purchased all 
the right, title and interest in this Patent and Patented 
Composition, for the whole United States, I am now 
prepared to furnish samples of this Invaluable Prep- 
aration, as a test of its merits, with a view to selling 
Territorial Rights for its manufacture, use and sale. 
As an insect exterminator, it may be depended on as 
the safeguard of orchards and field crops, securing 
them from the ravages of all insects destructive to 
fruit trees, vines and vegetation, such as Peach Grub, 
Borer, Curculio, Locust, Bark Louse, Weevil, Army 
Worm, Bole Worm, Wire Worm, Cut Worm, Canker 
Worm, Caterpillar, Striped Potato Bug, Rose Bug, 
Currant Worm, &c. Asa FERTILIZER and ID- 
VIGORATOR, its power is manifested in the restora- 
tion of diseased and neglected trees and vegetation, 
and the perfect and abundant maturity of fruit wher 
ever it is properly applied. A reliable Agent wanted 
in every county inthe U. S. For pamphlet, testi- 
monials, and information, address 
J. AHEARN, No. 5, P. 0. Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
[May 1-4t.] 

oO from Cider, Wine, Molasses or Sorg- 
Vinegar hum, in 10 hours without using drugs. 
For terms, circulars, &c., address F. I. SAGE, Vinegar 
Maker, Cromwell, Conn. 

Mayl-4t Endorsed by the great Chemists. 


Instead of Birrer, take SWEET Quinine! 











—— 











PATENTS — Munn & Co., Editors SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN, 37 Park Row, New York. Twenty- 
three years’ experience in obtaining AMERICAN 
AND EUROPEAN PATENTS. Opinions no charg? 
A pamphlet, 108 pages of law and information free 





Address as above. 
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[RON and WIRE FENCES. 


jon Ox Hurdle fence; Iron Sheep Hurdle fence ; 
Wire Webbing for Sheep and Poultry Yards; Iron 
farm Gates; Guards for Stable Divisions; Store 
fronts, Factories, &c.; Tree Guards; Ornamental 
Wire Work for Porches, Greenhouses, &c.; Wire Rail- 
ing for Cottage, Garden and Cemetery enclosures; 
yosquito Netting, aud every variety of Wire Work. 
Every Information furnished by Manufacturers. 


M. WALKER & SONS, 


No. 11 North 6th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
eb6-12tlam 


Notice to Farmers, Dairymen and Horsemen. 
BreiniG, FRONEFIELD & Co.’s VEGETABLE 
(artLe PowDER. Z8%First introduced in 1848. 
This preparation contains the latest and most ap- 
proved remedies for all diseases to which horses, cat- 
oor swine, are incident—either as a preventive or a 
qre—in the early stages of the dreaded disease of 
PLEURO-PNEUMONIA or RINDERPEST, 
Yow making fearful inroads among our cattle. This 
Powder has already achieved a reasonable reputation. 
It is compounded on strictly chemical principles; 
wotains the elements to form healthy blood and gen- 
ate animal heat; and is warranted to make an in- 
crease of at least 25 per cent. in the animal product, 
tither as fat or as milk and butter, upon the same 
mountoffood. Prepared by Fred. A. Miller, SoLe 
\oest, No. 128 North Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
y.B. Do not fail to send for PAMPHLET giving full par- 


tieulars. feb64t-lam 
PREMIUM 
(HESTER WHITE PIGS. 








BRED AND FOR SALE BY 


Geo. B. Hickman, 
WEST CHESTER, CHESTER CO., PENN. 
je@rSend for Circular and Price List. 
ipldmay1 


MANNER MILLS, 


108 and 1310 Franklin Avenue. 


PRICE LIST. 


buner Mills XX XX, per barrel, $ 9 50 
treudenau’s XX XX, per barrel, 8 50 
freudenau’s Extra, per barrel, 7 50 
Juner Mills extra per barrel, 6 50 
Planters’ XX XX, per barrel, 5 50 
tye flour per barrel, . ‘ 8 00 
‘utmeal, fine, medium and coarse, per barrel, 14 00 
{eked wheat per barrel, , 9 00 
Suham flour per barrel, 9 50 
atl barley per pound, 12} 
toniny per barrel, 6 50 
‘ima grits per barrel, A P 6 50 
limmeal, granulated, per barrel, 3 25 
‘tund up corn, for feed, per 100 ths., 1 40 
ran, for feed, per 100 Ibs., ; 90 
‘upstuff, for feed, per 100 ths., 1 25 


Vheat screenings, for feed, per 100 ths, 1 00 
Sold and delivered in quantities to suit corsumers. 


M. FREUDENAU. 
APPLE ROOT GRAFTS, 


. the best varieties, only $7 per 1000. 
“AGE ORANGE PLANTS, fine, $2.50 per 1000. 
“NCORD GRAPE VINES, extra size, $40 por 1000. 
Address soon, JOHN RIORDAN, 

eat Blcomington, Ills. 


_ EGGS FOR HATCHING. 
‘olden-Feathered Turkeys, $3 per dozen ; White, 
Uglish Aylesbury Ducks, $2.50 per dozen; White 
‘mahs, Penciled Necked Bramahs, Black Spanish, 
‘iden Polands and Black Polands, $2 per dozen. 
atefully handled, packed and delivered at Express 
>“, ONreceipt of price. G.B.& H.B. ALVERSON, 








COAL 
COOKING 


STOVES! 





FOR WOOD 


ARK HOME INSTITUTIONS 


MANUFACTURED IN THE WEST AND 


Adapted to the wants of 


WESTERN PEOPLE! 
They Stand Unequalled 


For Economy in Fuel; 
For Durability; 
For Capacity in 
Baking, 
Boiling, 
Broiling and 
Roasting; 
For Simplicity in Management; 
For Cleanliness in Cooking; 
For Beauty of Design; 
For Smoothness of Castings and 
Elegance of Finish, 
and as 
Perfect Cooking Stoves in 
EZSvery Respect. 


Sold Wholesale and Retail 
BY THE. 


|Excelsior Manufacturing 


Company, 
612 and 614 North Main Street, 





ma 236, Cherry Valley, Winnebago Co., Ill. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


. = 7 b>] 
“Veni, Vidi, Vici. 
The forthcoming number of the Illustrated Western 
World, printed in oil colors, will be the most beautiful 


paper ever issued fr>m the press since the art of print- 
ing was discovered. Remember, it is the only paper 
in the world whose illustrations are printed in from 
one to seven distinct colors at a single impression, 


Aside from the beautiful illustrations which accom- 
pany it weekly, every number is replete with glowing 
Romances, Love and Histrionic Tales. It is a fit 
companion of every fireside—the magazine of every 
branch of literature—the champion of all noble indus- 
tries—the support of the farmer, merchant, artisan, 
and the education of the masses. Send for specimen 
copies. Sold by all newsdealers. Subscription, $3 
per annum. Address THE WESTERN WORLD CO., 
Cor. Park Place and College Place, 
P. 0. Box 4929, New York. 
The Dollar Sun. 
CHARLES A. DANA’S PAPER. 
The cheapest, neatest, and most readable of New 
York Journals. Everybody likesit. Three editions. 
Daity, Sem1-WEEKLY, and WEEKLY, at $6, $2, and 
$1 a year. Full reports of markets, agriculture, 
Farmers’ and Fruit Growers’ Clubs, and a complete 
Story in every Weekly and Semi-Weekly number. A 
valuable present to every subscriber. Send for speci- 
men, with premium list. I.W. ENGLAND, Pub- 
lisher Sun, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED for the only steel engraving of 
GEN. GRANT and his Family, published with their 
approval. Size, 15x19. Address, GOODSPEED & 
CO., 37 Park Row, New York. 


DEAFNESS, CATARRH, SCROFULA. A Lady 
who had suffered for years from Deafness, Catarrh and 
Scrofula, was cured by a simple remedy. Her sym- 
pathy and gratitude prompts her to send the receipts 
free of charge to any one similarly afflicted. Address 
Mrs. M. C. Leacert, Hoboken, N. J. 

To tHe Workine Crass: I am now aa 
furnish all classes with constant employment at their 
homes, the whole of the time, or for the spare mo- 
ments. Business new, light and profitable. Fifty 
cents to $5 per evening, is easily earned by persons of 
either sex, and the boys and girls earn nearly as 
much as men. Great inducements are offered those 
who will devote their whole time to the business ; 
and, that every person who sees this notice, may send 
me their address and test the business for themselves, 
I make the following unparalleled offer: To all who 
are not well satisfied with the business, I will send $1 
to pay for the trouble of writing me. Full particu- 
lars, directions, &c., sent free. Sample sent by mail 
for 10 cts. Address, E. C. Auten, Augusta, Me. 
$30008 SALARY. Address, U. 8. Piano Co. N. Y. 


WHOEVER 


WILL act as Agent, either lady or gentleman, can 
earn in an evening a Wes or SHeetine, Sirk Dress 
PatTeRN, Watcu, CARPET, Set oF WAVERLY Nov- 
ELS, &c., &c., or selection from a great variety of 
other articles, as Commissions in our 


GREAT SPRING TRADE SALE, 


Comprising over 350 different articles. Send for Cat- 
alogues. PARKER & CO., 98 and 100 Summer 
Street, Boston, Mass. — 


$10 to $20 FEB DAY SURE, and o risk 


Agents wanted everywhere, on 
commission, or by the month, to sell our Patent Ev- 
erlasting White Wire Clothes Lines. Forfull par- 
ticulars, address the AMERICAN WIRE CO., 75 
William St., N.Y., or 16 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED Agents.—“Wonper or THe Wor.tD;” 
is warranted to cure Rheumatism and Neuralgia.— 
Sold on the package system. Notto be paid for until 
tested. I pay $60 per month and commission, to dis- 
tribute packages. J.C. TILTON, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


$20 A DAY to Male and Female 
Agents, to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 
SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on 
both sides, and is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE 
MACHINE in the market sold forless than $40. All 
others are infringements, and the seller and user are 
liable to prosecution and imprisonment. Fall par- 
ticulars free. Address, W. Ae HENDERSON &CO. 























Cleveland, Ohio. 
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GREAT DISTRIBUTION 
By the Metropolitan Gift Company. 
Cash Gifts to the amount of $250,000. 
Every Ticket Draws a Prize. 

5 Cash Gifts, each $10,000 | 40 Cash & iffs, each $500 
10 “y ie 5,000 | 200 “ 100 
20 = ” 1,000 | 300 

50 Elegant Rosewood Pianos, 

75 Elegant Rosewood Melodeons, 
350 Sewing Machines, each $60 to $175 
500 Gold Watches, each $75 to $300 
Cash Prize Silver Ware, etc., all valued at $1,000,000 

A chance to draw any of the above Prizes for 25 
ets. Tickets describing Prizes are SEALED in Envel- 
opes and wellmixed. On reccipt of 25 cts.,a SEALED 
TICKET is drawn without choice and sent by mail to 
any address. The Prize named upon it will ve deliv- 
ered to the ticket-holder on payment of ONe Doar. 
Prizes are immediately sent to any address by ex- 
press or return mail. 

You will know what your Prize is before you pay 


“ “ 5 
each $300 to $750 
each $75 to $100 


forit. Any Prize Excuancep for another of same 
value. No Blanks. Our patrons can depend on fair 
dealing. 


Rererences—We select the following from many 
who have lately drawn valuable Prizes, and kindly 
permitted us to publish them: S. T. Wilkins, Buffa 
lo, $5,000; Miss Annie Monroe, Chicago, Piano, $650; 
Jobn D. Moore, Louisville, $1.000; Miss Emma Wal 
worth, Milwaukee, Piano, $500; Rev. E. A. Day. 
New Orleans, $500. We publish no names without 
permission. 

OPINIONS OF THE Press. —“The firm is reliable 
and deserve their success.”—Weekly Tribune, Oct. 8. 
“We know them to be a fair dealing firm.”—New 
York Herald, Oct. 28. “A friend of ours drew a $500 
prize, which was promptly received.”—Daily News, 
Dez. 3. 

Send for circular. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Envelopes contains ONE CASH GIFT. 
$1; 13 for $2; $35 for $5; 110 for $15. 
should be addressed to 
HARPER, WILSON & CO., 

173 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Liberal inducements to Agents. 
Every package of Sealed 
Six Tickets for 
All letters 


ap10-4t 


OSAGEORANGE 


SEED, 


JUST FORWARDED TO US 


FROM THSsASsS 


For Sale at Market Price, by 


Plant Bros., Pratt & Co., 


ap17—4t ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BARTLETT PEARS. 


We have a fine stock of Standard Bartlett Pears, 
fine trees, 4 to 6 feet high, at 75 cents each, or fifty 
for $30; or one hundred for $60. Those wanting 
this excellent variety, can now procure it in quantity. 

COLMAN & SANDERS, 
612 North Fifth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


PREMIUM CHESTER WHITES FOR SALE. 


We offer for sale, Singly, or in Pairs, Premium Pure 
Chester. White Pigs,.a number of them the progeny of 
our Gen. Grant Boar, the winner of 1st prize at thelate 
Chester Co. Ag’l Fair. Also the winner ofthe Ist prize 
in 3 different States during the past fall. Pigs ship- 
ped in pairs warranted not akin. Breeding Sows now 
ready to serve. Address, W. T. & M. PAINTER, 
Jan 23-5m] Near West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 

















Inuinors Stare HospitaAt FoR THE INSANE, 
Jacksonville, April 8th, 1869. 
SWINE. 

In consequence of the entire inability of this Insti- 
tution to answer the orders received for the breed of 
swine known as the HOSPITAL BREED, a number 
of reliable agriculturists in Morgan County, IIl., have 
engaged to enter into the propagation of these swine, 

under pledges to preserve the breed scrupulously 

ure. The effect of this arrangement will be to wi- 
hen the area.of their production, and thus overcome 
the risk ofextinction to be feared while they are, as 
at present, confined, in their warranted purity to one 
locality. From and after this date, therefore, these 
swine will be known as the MORGAN COUNTY 
WHITES, and may be obtained of parties who will, 
in due time, make their possession known to the pub- 
lic through the usual advertising channels, 
apl7 AND. McFARLAND, M.D., Supt. 
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GOODALE’S 


PATENT SPRIN 


FRUIT GRATE. 


Patented August 18, 1868, by Wm. G. Goodale. 


This new and valuable invention, which has beer 
recently patented, is now in very general use in the 
fruit regions of Missouri and Soutbern Illinois. 
advantages consist in enabling the Fruit Grower o1 
Shipper to transport the most delicate and easily dam 
aged Fruits, with perfect security from injury by 
bruising. Fruits packed in these Crates always reach 
the market in the best condition, and are 

WORTH 20 TO 30 PER CENT. MORE, 

(by actual experiment) than such as are shipped in 
any other kind of Crate. It is also the most desirabk 
Crate made, and will last four or five seasons with 
goodcare. Sample Crates, containing 48 qt. boxes, 
$3.50; or 36 qt. boxes, $3, sent, on application to the 
office of the “Rural World,” 612 north 5th St., Saint 
Louis, Mo.—cash accompanying the order. 

For State or County Rights, or material for making 
crates, address, GOODALE, ALTON & CO. 
apld 415 Green St., St. Louis, Mo 


JEFF. K. CLARK’S IMPORTED 


Percheron Stallion 
BISMARCE, 


Will make the ensuing season at my stock farm, 4 
miles from Hannibal, on the Gravel Road. He is 6 
years old; 17 hands high; very dark mottled; draft 
power over 5,000 pounds, weight near 1,700. A fast 
walker and trotter; splendid action; many of this 
breed have trotted their milein lessthan 2:35. I will 
give $200 for his best horse colt, and $200 for his best 
mare colt, at the Hannibal fair next year. 

Also, for sale, 
THoroven-BRED SHORT HORN Butt Catves, 
CHESTER WHITE Hoes, ITALIAN Bers, Honey, 
Concorp Wink of my own vintage, Choice SMALL 
Fruits, &e. A. E. TRABUE, 
ap10-6t Hannibal, Mo. 


SEED SWEET POTATOES. 
For Sale by WILLIAM STOMS & SONS, 40 and 
42 East Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

850 Barrels Early Goodrich Potatoes. 








300 Barrels Early Buckeye do 
300 Barrels Late Harrison do 
200 Barrels White Sprout do [ap17-3t 





CARBOLIC AND CRESYLIC SOAPS, 
(Patented. ) 
For Destruction of Insects, and Cure of Skin 
Discases in Domestic Animals. 

For household, physicians’, and toilet use. 
“Sheep Dip,” to destroy tick, scab, &c. ‘’Plant Pro- 
tector,” &c. aT Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
Manufactured solely by 

JAMES BUCHAN & CO., 


ap17-4t 190 Elizabeth Street, NEW YORK. 


It- 








AND MOWER! 


ALL COMBINED IN ONE. 
Cheapest in the World! 


REPAIRS KEPT BY ALL AGENTS! 
FACTORY AT AUBURN, NEW YORK 


BRANCH OFFICES AT 

St. Louis, Mo.; Cleveland, Obio§ 
Chicago, Ill.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
Office in St. Louis, at No. 124 
Broadway. 


DICK RANSOM, General Agent. 
Address “‘D. M. OSBORNE & CO.” at either place. 





marl3-3m 
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~ MENEELY’S BELLS. 


(Established in 1826.) 

Bells for Churches, Academies, 
Factories, etc., of which more have 
been made at this establishment 
than at all the other founderies in 
the country combined. Materials 
used, PURE COPPER AND TIN. All 
Bells warranted. An Illustrated 
Catalogue sent free upon application 
BA. & G.R. MENEELY, West Troy, N. Y 
feb27-15t 


Curls! Curls! 
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SAMPLES 
PSENT FREE. 
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a Asample of Prof. Robb’s Curlique will be sent 
O @ {eto any address. The Curnique will curl the 
¢ arightest hair on the first application (without in- 
5 jury) in soft, luxuriant, beautiful, flowing curls. 

h ' Address with Stamp, Prof. B. H. Ross, Parkman, 
> febl3-13t Ohio. 

g FRUIT BOXES. 

% Cash orders for the HALLock, the Lock, and the 
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(cragon Quart Berry Boxes and for Crates; also for 
Pach, Grape or Vegetable Boxes, will be promptly 
filed by C. COLBY & CO., 
Manufacturers, South Pass (Cobden), 
feb13-13t 


HARRISON SEED POTATOES 
forsale by E. A. RIEHL & BRO., Alton, Illinois, 
$2 50 per bushel; $6 per barrel. ja9-4m 


THE 
ILSON 
SHUTTLE 


Sewing Machine 


Illinois. 








— 


For Simplicity, Durability and 
Beauty, stands without a rival. 

TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS 
CHEAPER than any other 
first-class Machine. 


Agents Wanted. 


THE WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., 
3m] 407 and 409 Walnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 


FARMS AND TOWN LOTS. 

hitlers Wanted Great Inducements Offered. 
The “Louisiana and Missouri River R.R.,” having 
hen permanently located to cross the “North Mis- 
wri R.R.” at the new town of “Benton City,” form- 
tly Jeffstown, 95 miles from St. Louis, we purpose 
wselltown lots, farming and fruit lands adjoining, 
fir actual improvement, at very low prices. Address, 

D. R. MASON, Benten City, Audrain Co., Mo. 
i, MASON & GRANT, No. 324 North 3d Street, St. 


Xt. Louis, Mo. mar27-13t 


SCALES, 


. OF ALL SIZES. 
p< Fairbanks, Greenleaf & Co., 
ngli—ly. 209 Market Street, St.Louis, Mo. 


___ This book shows how to gain 
ARr OF LOVE the affections of the opposite 
®X, Any man or woman can thus win the one they 
Ohio; ‘ve, For sale by all newsdealers, or sent by mail for 
Beents; 3for 50 cts.; 7 for $1; or $10 per 100. 
p-13t] TUTTLE & CO., 78 Nassau St., New York. 


AGENTS WANTED—To whom we will pay a 
liberal salary to solicit subscriptions for THE OLD 
1246 UREN BUCKET AND LITERARY MAGAZINE—the finest 
Mblication in the West. For particulars, address 
Cowan & Protzman, 16} East Washington St., Indi- 
®apolis, Ind. mar20tf 


gent. | [HE Invaluable TOBACCO SOAP, 
»dfor the destruction of all VERMIN infesting 
hor place UIT TREES, VINEYARDS, &c. For sale by 

LARK & DOZIER, 113 Washington Ay., St. Louis. 
Teiteulars inquire of above house. [ap17-4t 





























WILLIAM MILLER, JR., 


Importer and Breeder of 
COTSWOLD SHEEP. 


Post-office address, ATHa, Vanada West. 
feb13-ly - Bes a _ 
OAKLAND HERD--PURE BRED 
Short Horns, of the most valuable strains of blood 
at all times for sale. Also, 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. 


Catalogues turnished upon application, 
jan30-lyr D. M. McMILLAN, Xenia, Ohio. 


CHOICE SHORT HORNS. 

SEND for Catalogue of the herd. Farm and resi- 
dence adjoining Harristown (Toledo, Wabash and 
Western R. R.,) Macon county, Illinois. 

May 23-ly. J. H. PICKRELL. 


THOROUGH-BRED & TROTTING HORSES 
Short-Horn and Alderney Cattle, 
And South-Down Sheep, 
FOR SALE AT 
Woodburn Farm, Spring Station, Woodford Co. Ky. 
feb27-ly] A. J. ALEXANDER. 


Clover Hill Importing and Breed- 
ing Stock Farm. 


Half a mile south of GLENDALE Station, P. R. R. 
Gold Dust and Black Hawk Horses, 
Thorough-bred Durham, Ayrshire & Jersey Cattle, 
CHESTER WHITE & SUFFOLK PIGS 
CASHMERE OR ANGORA GOATS, 

And fancy Poultry of all Kinds, for sale. 
THE ROADSTER STALLIONS, Golden Rose 
Gold Dust, Lofty Gold Dust, and Flying Cloud Jr. 
will make season of 1869 at the above Farm. 

For circulars, or information, call at Farm, or ad- 
dress, L. W. H. WRIGHT, 


614 North Commercial Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
mar20-13t 


CRESYLIC & CARBOLIC 


COMPOUNDS: 
Cresylic Plant Protector, 
For the protection of trees, plants, etc., from insects. 
In cans, 1, 3and 5 pounds. 


Cresylic Sheep Dip: 
A safe and certain cure for scab. Will alse destroy 


vermin On sheep; increase the quantity and improve 
the quality of the wool. 


Cresylic Ointment 


Destroys screw worm, cures foot-rot, and is a healing 
wash for galls and sores. 


Carbolic Disinfecting Soap 
Will destroy vermin on animals and protect them 
from flies, etc. 


Cresylic Medicated Toilet Soap 


Heals chapped hands, cutaneus eruptions, piles, ete. 


Cresylic Salt Rheum Soap 


Cures salt rheum and similar diseases. 


Cresylic Laundry Soap, 
For washing and disinfecting clothing, bedding, 
rooms, etc. 


Also, ROOFING PITCH and FELT, CAR- 


BOLIC ACID, Etc. q 

Send for circulars and price lists to ST. LOUIS COAL 

TAR CO., 324 North 3d St., Saint Louis, Mo. 
jan30-6m 


NATIVE FOREST 
Bee EVERGREENS. 
‘tise, W.W.Smith, Hudson, Wis. 


ie Will furnish the following varieties, 

boxed and delivered on Steamboat on 
— wv the St. Croix, in good condition. Sea- 

son May 25th to June 5th. 

Balsam Fir; White and Black Spruce; White Nor- 
way and Dwarf Pine, Am. Arbor Vitw and Larch, 
from 6 to 12 inches, per 1000, $10; per 5000, $7.50 
per M.; 10,000, $5 per M. 

12 to 18 inches, per 1000, $12.50; per 5000, $10 per M; 
per 10,000, $7.50 per M. 

18 to 24 inches, $5 per 100; per 1000, $25. 

Balsam Fir and Dwarf Pine, 2 to 3 feet, for retail 
trade, per 100, $10; 3 to four feet, per 100, $15. 
The Dwarf Pine is a second growth on burnt ground 
—is recommended by the Ohio State Horticultural 
Society, in “Moore’s Rural New Yorker,” Jan. 9, ’69, 

page 25. Terms made known on application. 


























FLOWER SEEDS. 


My Catalogues of Choice Flower Seeps and 
SPRING BULBS, 
Are now ready, and will be sent to all applicants. 
Address, HENRY MICHEL, 
feb13tf 207 North 2d Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





HARTFORD HAMBLETONIAN 
WILL MAKE THE ENSUING SBASON (BEGIN- 
ning April 10th and ending July Ist, 1869), at the 
Mound City Track. The number of mares will be 
limited—consequently those wishjng.to seoure the uge 
of this high-bred Hambletonian stallion should apply 
early to the undersigned, or address Post-Office Box 
2484, St. Louis. 

Call or send as above for pedigree, description, 
photograph of horse and terms. 
mar27-8*. JOHN DILLE, Groom. 








ALLEN & BLACKBURN, 

Sheet Siate and Plastic Slate Roofers. 
MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED Puastic State Roor- 
ing and Double Plastic Slate Felt. The best Felt 
and the Cheapest and Best Roofing in the market— 
Waterproof and Fireproof. Orders solicited. Send 
for circulars. Sheet Slate roofs repaired on short 


notice, 
apl7 Office, 513 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


OSAGE ORANGE PLANTS. 


A few thousand Usage Orange Piaute, delivered in 
St. Louis, at $4 persingle thousand; or $3.50 per 1000, 
for two or more thousand. COLMAN & SANDERS, 

612 North 5th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


AGENTS WANTED 


For a new and intensely interesting Book, entitled 


OUR WeW WEST. 


BY SAMUEL BOWLES. 


A volume of travel, experience and observation, 
with Vice-President Colfax, among our new States and 
Territories, between the Missouri River and the Pacific 
Ocean. Describing the magnificent scenery of this 
wonderful country—its Gold and Silver mines, farms, 
&¢. The Pacific Railroad—its route—scenery—how 
it is pushed and built. The Mormons—their social 
life, religion and politics. Interviews between Brig- 
ham Young, Mr. Colfax and Mr. Bowles. The Mormon 
women—how they like Polygamy, ete. The Chinese 
and Indians — their habits, religion and vices. 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED 


With Steel Portraits and full page Engravings. Now 
is the time for Agents. It will outsell all other 
Books. Norsine £quat Torr. Send for Circular. 
Extra commissions given. 

J. A. STODDARD & CO., 
ap24] 102 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


1 year Transplanted Red Cedars, 


9 to 12 inches high, good roots, per 100, $6. 


J. A. CARPENTER & CO., 
ap24 Cobden, Til. 


CHESTER WHITES. 


We are prepared:to ship a» number of pure Chester 
Whites, not akin, from 8 to 10 weeks’ old, boxed and 
delivered at express office, for $30 per pair, upon re- 
ceipt of post-office order. W.T.& M. PAINTER, 

















ap3 


ap24—4t Near West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 
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THE BUCKEYE 
REAPER AND MOWER, 


Great Improvements for 1869. 


CATALOGUES WITH FULL DESCRIP- 


TIONS NOW READY, 
And mailed free to all applicants. Send for it. 


“The Best Always the Cheapest.” 


There is nothing about farming which pays half 
so well as the judicious selection of a full assortment 
of first-class agricultural implements, and in per- 
forming this duty, the experience of every success- 
ful farmer teaches that no safer rule can be adopted 
than to always buy the best implement of its class 
in market. No greater mistake was ever made than 
the too common one of taking the poorest of two ar- 
ticles, because it can be bought with a trifle less 
money, with a promise to yourself “that when you 
get able you will buy a better one,” when the actual 
loss in one year, by way of imperfect work and un- 
timely repairs, exceeds the entire value of a good 
article. 


THE BUCKEYE 


MOWER AND REAPER 


Has long stood at the head of its class, and has been 
a favorite among the farmers, and with those who 
have tested its work by practical use, no comment is 
necessary to recommend it to their favor, and yet we 
wish them carefully to examine the improvements 
made within the past two years in the manner of 
working the machine. 

Those buying a Reaper and Mower for the first 
time, or who never owned or worked with a Buckeyo, 
will find it very much to their interest to examine 
the same before purchasing any other machine. 











THE BUCKEYE DROPPER 
Asa Reaper needs no better recommendation than a 
simple statement of the fact, that the demand has 
increased so rapidly that the manufacturers have 
never yet been able to fill their orders. It is, without 
doubt, the most simple, perfect and popular Reaper 
now in use—easily adjusted and easily repaired. But 
little time is ever lost by breakdowns by the farmer’ 
who starts into the harvest field with a bran new 
“Buckeye Dropper’’ The Dropper, has, since its 
introduction, been a perfect success, NEVER objected 
to, except by those wishing a Side Delivery. To 
supply that want 

THE BUCKEYE Improved Self-Rake 
With Reel and Rake combined, is in the market for 
1869, with improvements which will make it the fav- 
orite wherever used. The Rake embraces the correct 
principles, and is bound to succeed. Wherever 
tested the past harvest with the improvements, it gave 
perfect satisfaction. 

On its first field trial at. Lexington, Ky., June 
30th, 1868, it earned 


The Grand Gold Medal, 


Nearly all of the prominent Self-Rakers in the 
country competing. 


We Send for Circulars. ay 
WM. KOENIG & CO., 


General Western'Agents, 
207 North 2d St., Saint’Louis, Mo. 





WORLD MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY 
Of New york. 


Paid up Capital, $200,000 
Accumulated Assets, * ° $500,000 
SPECIAL FEATURES. 

MUTUAL PREMIUMS Lower than those of a Major- 
ity of the Life Insurance Companies in the 
United States. 
NON-PARTICIPATING PREMIUMS Lower than 
those charged by any Company in the World. 
DIVIDENDS Increase annually after two years, 
with the age of the Policy. 

LOSSES Paid in Thirty Days after due notice and 
proof of Death. 

THIRTY DAYS’ GRACE allowed in the Payment of 
Premiums. 

OFFICERS. 

Geo. L. WitLArp, President. 

O. H. Gorpon, Vice President. 

8. J. Bestor, Secretary. 

DIRECTORS. 
James UJ. Prentice, 
Rufus R. Graves, 
H. Messenger, 
Alex. V. Blake, 
George L. Nichols, 
James 8S. Noyes, 
John W. Frothingham, 
William C. Fowler, 
William C. Sheldon, 
Samuel B. Caldwell, 
Oliver 8. Carter, 
Norman §. Bentley, 
Lewis B. Loder, 
William P. Prentice, 
John T. B. Maxwell, 
James H. Frothingham, 


A. &. Low, 
Isaac H. Frothingham, 
Samuel Willets, 
George L. Willard, 
Oliver H. Gordon, 
Henry E. Pierrepont, 
S. B. Chittenden, 
George F. Thomas, 
Peter C. Cornell, 
John Halsey, 
Hon. William Kelly, 
Ezra P. Prentice, 
Effingham Townsend, 
William S. Tisdale, 
Thomas T. Buckley, 
Gilbert L. Beeckman, 
Henry A. Swift, Hon. Stephen Taber, 
Joseph A. Sprague, Benjamin Hicks, 
Wse..Good Agents wanted at all important points. 
E. H. E. JAMESON, Saint Louis, Missouri, 
General Agent for Missouri and Kansas. 
sep19-16t 


MOUND CITY 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
OF ST, LOUIS, MO. 
$150,000 00 








Capital, - . 
OFFICERS: 
James B. Eaps, President. 
A. H. Buckner, Vice-President. 
Wituiam H. JenninGs, Secretary. 
Cuarues G. McHarron, General Agent. 
Wituram Hatca, Medical Officer 
W. W. Grissom, Consulting Physician. 
Jonn P. Toompson, Actuary. 
DIRECTORS: 
James B. Eads, A. H. Buckner, 
James H. Lucas, S. A. Hatch, 
Chas. MeLaran, A. M. Britton, 
This Company Issucs Policies on 
Sollowing Plans: 
“Ordinary Life,” with continued Annual Payments, 
Do. Do. with Five Annual Payments. 
Do. Do. with Ten Annual Payments. 


Sam’l McCartney, 
James Givens, 

Wm. H. Jennings. 
cach of the 


Do. Do. with Fifteen Annual Payments. 
Do. Do. with Twenty Annual Payments. 
ENDOWMENT POLICIES WITH CONTINUED 


ANNUAL PAYMENTS: 
Endowment Policies with continued Annual Payments. 


Do. Do. with Five Annual Payments. 
Do. Do. with Ten Annual Payments. 
Do. Do. with Fifteen Annual Payments. 
Do. Do. with Twenty Annual Payments. 


All Policies are on the Non-Forfeitable plan. Div- 


idends declared on the “Contribution Plan.” 


C. G. McHATTON, Gen’! Agent. 


AGENTS WANTED.—Reliable and energetic men 
wanted to represent the Company in different sections 
of the country. Apply personally or by letter to 


JOHN C. BULL, State Agent for Missouri, 
Nos. 316 & 318 North Third St. 


THE STALLION SEASON. 
The High-Bred Trotting Stallion, 


YOUNG MESSENGER 


Will stand the present season in St. Louis County, a 
. . 9 o 
the residence of Thomas B. Hume, two and one-hyy 
miles from Fiorissant, on Monpay, Tugspay and 
WEDNESDAY; and at BripGETON, at the stable of 4 
J. Dix, on Tuurspay, Fripay and Sarvrpay of 
each week, at $15 the season or $25 to insure, 

He was raised by R. A. Alexander of Kentugky 
and sired by his celebrated trotting stallion Agp,;, 
LAH, full brother to Volunteer and half brother ,, 
Dexter, Geo. Wilkes, Bruno, and other fast trotter: 
all by Rysdick’s Hambletonian. 

Youne MessenGer’s dam is the well-known Mes 
senger mare Bacchante (full sister to the celebrate 
trotter Bacchus, better known as Tom Redd, and hai; 
sister to Clifton, a very fast trotter who beat Bashay 
Jr. in a race in the summer of 1866,) by Downing’: 
Bay Messenger; her dam by Whip Comet, he by im. 
ported Comet; 2d dam by imported Messenger, 

Goldsmith Maid, half sister to Young Messeyggp, 
both being sired by Alexander's Abdallah, was rp. 
cently sold to the former owners of Dexter for twenty 
thousand dollars. Almonte, another half brother of 
Youne Messencer, four years old, was recently soli 
to aparty in Kentucky for cight thousand dollars, 

J. C. Simpson, Esq., Editor of the “Turf, Field ani 
Farm,’ and author of that excellent work “Hors 
Portraiture,” and one of the best judges of horse 
and pedigrees in the country, wrote to the owner with- 
out solicitation as follows: “From the many crosses 
from the patriarch of trotters (imported Messenger 
in your stallion Young Messencer, he ought to 
prove a successful sire of trotters ; and any one wh 
will scrutinize his pedigree, will be surprised at the 
quantity of blood, now at the top of the ladder, he 
possesses.” 

Young Mrssencer will be five years old this 
spring; color, dark iron gray; 16 hands 3 large 
bone, powerful muscle, and splendidly” developed 
about the vital parts. He has not yet been put in 
training, but gives unmistakable evidence of making 
a horse of great speed, as ho has fine knee action, 
combined with thelong reach peculiar to the Messen 
ger breed. Persons having mares to breed, are invi- 
ted to callandexamine him. JOHN DOYLE, Groom 


ABDALLAH, dR., 


By R. A. Alexander’s Abdallah (same pedigree on 
sire’s side as Youna Messencer), and out of the 
Thoroughbred mare Kirry Fisner, by Chorister, be 
by imported Contract; her dam, the celebrated Ber- 
trand, formerly owned and run by John R.Sparr of 
South Carolina—will stand at the farm of N. J. 
Colman, 2 miles S.E. of Pevely Station, I.M.R.R., 7 
miles south of St. Louis—at $15 the season or $2 to 
insure. Good pasturage furnished at $5 per month. 

Abdallah, Jr., is a blood bay, fifteen and a half 
hands high; will be seven years old this spring; hss 
splendid trotting action, and is the sire of as fine colts 
as the country produces, nearly all being blood bay it 
color, and having an unequalled trotting gait. All 
are invited to examine him, and his colts, at the 
above place. JOHN WAY, Groom 








Golman’s Rural World, 


Agriculture, Horticulture, Rural 
Economy, &c., &c. 
Published Weekly, at 612 North Fifth Street, 
St. Louis, Missouri, 
In a neat quarto form of 16 pages, on fine book pa- 
per, forming two volumes a year of 416 pages each, 
beginning with January and July. Terus—Iw 
DoLuars a year in advance. For a club of 5 NEW 
subscribers and $10, a copy Free one year- Or for 
aclub of 8 oLp subscribers and $16, a copy Free one 
year. ge 
ApvertisiInG RATres—25 cents per line each insel- 
tion, inside pages; 35 cents per line last pag” 
Double ,price for unusual display. “Sixty ag 
line for special notices. Nothing inserted for !es 
than One Dollar. 





The circulation of Cotman’s RuRAL Wort? 
now, by far, the largest of any paper of its class pu 
lished in the Mississippi Valley (having en cagt 
lished for 21 years past in St. Louis), and 0 apht 
Stock Breeders, Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Florists ba 
Implement Dealers and Manufacturers, the very . 
medium for reaching the live, wide-awake, page 4 
ing classes interested in such articles as areusua” 
advertised. 








Sept 26] ST. LOUIS,ZMO. 
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